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CHOOSING A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


The Board of Education of the City of Chicago has asked 
a commission of nine representative citizens to canvass the 
country and recommend a candidate or a small number of 
candidates for the superintendency of schools. It is believed 
that such a special commission will be more impartial in its 
choice than it is possible for the Board itself to be in view of 
the complications through which all of the officers of the Board 
have passed in recent years. 

At the first meeting of the commission the President of the 
Board made an address which presents so clear a statement 
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of the situation that it is worth repeating in full. It is as 
follows: 

In the name of the school children of Chicago and their parents, I have 
to thank you. You have consented to co-operate in the selection of a Super- 
intendent of our schools. You are about to render a great public service, 
with probably no small personal sacrifice. I have no desire to direct your 
thinking or in any sense to suggest a course of action. What I am about to 
say will be said solely for the purpose of giving you facts and information 
necessary for your guidance. 

At this time the selection of a Superintendent of Schools is a matter of 
the highest importance to the City of Chicago. Our school system has out- 
grown the simple plan of organization provided by an old statute. With 
growth have come new problems, greater responsibilities and enlarged 
demands. To meet these, a new statute was passed by the State Legislature 
two years ago. This statute provides for a compact and efficient organiza- 
tion. Under the old law the Superintendent had only the powers of a head 
teacher. The new law gives him full recognition. It entrusts him with 
explicitly stated powers. It makes him in fact the educational director of 
the school system. It provides that he shall have a definite and extended 
term of office. 

Not only the newlaw has enlarged the importance of the Superintendency. 
The development of the city has naturally operated to increase the responsi- 
bility of this office. It is today, in the number of people controlled and in 
the funds expended, one of the most important executive positions in the 
country. 

The Superintendent of the Schools of Chicago is charged with organizing 
and executive tasks equal to, if not greater than, those of the manager of any 
great industrial plant. The school buildings are widely scattered; they are 
located in communities which differ in the character of their population, 
thus raising complex problems of adjustment and control. 

Each school building is in charge of a principal who has considerable 
powers of discretion and large influence in his community. To establish a 
general policy of education and yet give play for the individual effort and 
initiative is part of the function of the new Superintendent. The teaching 
force is composed of individuals of varying degrees of training and ability. 
To so direct the teachers that the maximum of efficiency shall be attained by 
all is likewise part of the task which rests on the new Superintendent. A 
reorganization of the machinery of the central educational office is necessary. 
The Board of Education must be kept informed of the condition of the schools. 
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It will be part of the duty of the Superintendent to report on these conditions, 
to show what is being accomplished through the operation of the schools, 
and to devise plans and develop policies for the betterment of the school 
management. 

What is needed, then, is a trained educator, a forceful executive, some 
one with an aptitude for organization who is accustomed to assume responsi- 
bility and to exercise power. Many of you are men of affairs, most of you 
have been called upon to pass on the fitness of candidates for positions requir- 
ing similar qualifications. You are, therefore, not acting in a new, if in a 
difficult, capacity. 

You are asked to find candidates for this position, to enlist the services 
and advice of educational experts, and to use such other sources of informa- 
tion as may in your judgment lead to the wisest and best selection. You are 
asked not to regard your choice as limited in any way. Your candidates may 
be drawn from Chicago or elsewhere. Superior fitness for the office should 
be your only criterion. The Board is prepared to fix the compensation of 
the Superintendent at a level which will bring to the service of the city the 
most competent Superintendent to be found. It is desired that you report 
to the Board either a small number of candidates from which final choice 
can be made, or a single candidate may be suggested if one can be found who 
is your unanimous choice. It is hoped that you will find it practicable to 
report in detail the reasons which led to your choice. It is hoped also that 
you may report the range of your canvass so that the public may be informed 
as to the number and types of candidates considered. 

The Board and the officers of the school system stand ready to supply 
you with any information which you may require for any phase of your work. 
The expense incident to the work you are about to undertake will, of course, 
be met by the Board. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS AGENCY 


Before “the armistice ruined the war’ there flourished in 
New York City an agency for exchange of international educa- 
tional news. This agency was a part of Mr. Creel’s department 
and it rendered during its life some valuable service in bringing 
together the allied and neutral countries by helping them to 
compare views on educational matters. 

The swan song of this bureau is a brief report of its doings 
and an urgent plea for a permanent agency of this type. So 
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important is the matter that we quote this final statement in 


full. 


Eight hundred thousand in the United States, one hundred seventy-five 
thousand in Great Britain, one hundred fifty thousand in France, two hun- 
dred ten thousand in Germany, two hundred fifty thousand in Russia, one 
hundred thousand in Italy, one hundred thousand in China, one hundred 
seventy thousand in Japan (and so on through the list of nations). Such 
are these great standing armies of teachers-guardians of tomorrow. 

It has been an objective of the Educational Division of the Foreign Press 
Bureau to try to reach these teachers through the press and to bind them 
together more closely in friendship and good-will. They represent a great 
International force hitherto quite unmobilized but united by multiple bonds 
of learned societies, of languages and literatures, and of more or less com- 
mon methodology. Throughout the neutral and allied world enemy prop- 
agandists had circulated every conceivable distortion of our education and 
life and ideals. These needed to be counteracted by modest but accurate 
interpretations of our life, which however sought to avoid our tendencies 
toward superlatives and to allow facts to carry their own story. To effect 
this in the educational field, the program of an Educational Exchange was 
developed. 

Each week there has gone abroad during the past year some articles on 
education, and since July or August there have been a half dozen such inter- 
pretations each week, as about one-tenth of the total material covering agri- 
culture, labor, medicine, news, etc. These have been forwarded in the diplo- 
matic pouch to some thirty-five foreign countries where our representatives, 
generally attaches of the Embassies, have received, translated and passed 
them on to the press of the country in question. Here they have either 
appeared in the public, the literary or the technical educational press. 
These articles have been written on request by leading educators all over the 
United States who have, with loyalty and great personal sacrifice of time, 
donated them to the cause of International good-will. These authors cover 
the best known names among our educators. 

Further, the educational press of the United States has generously given 
permission to use their current articles and has further signified a readiness 
to accept the Exchange Service. This Exchange program was based on the 
idea that only as people have things in common can they co-operate. Basic 
among those things is knowledge about each other. Unfortunately, the 
teachers of the world know little about each other. The great mass of the 
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graded school teachers do not receive an adequate living wage—and they 
have had little chance for travel or study about other peoples. (In higher 
education conditions are not so bad internationally.) So while we asked our 
educators to interpret our educational system, and ideals and progress to 
others, we also asked foreign nations to interpret their country to us—feeling 
that we had much to learn from these older cultures. In England, in Spain 
and elsewhere, the Government has authorized a native educator to mobilize 
the writings of his people for us. 

For the purpose of translating such articles, a large staff of volunteer 
translators have offered their services to the government without compen- 
sation. 

Special requests cabled from certain countries have been met, and the 
articles, often illustrated with pictures of American school equipment and 
life, have gone by the next transport. 

There is a great interest abroad in this sort of International Educational 
Entente, as evinced by correspondence conducted with the various embassies 
and legations and their governments. It is one of the educationally and 
internationally important discoveries of war effort that this sort of thing is 
basic—that in time of peace it has an even more vital role than in war. Con- 
ference with foreign leaders in various educational missions, which are coming 
hither frequently, have revealed their conviction that the governments of the 
world should, on the fallen ruins of secret diplomacy, initiate a type of diplo- 
macy cf brotherhood, with educational and scientific representatives in every 
nation, seeking ways through the exchange of ideas to further the good of 
each and all. 

Foreign countries, and especially Latin America, are earnestly interested 
in our opportunities for professional study, and the opportunities that thus 
open to our graduate schools, through the spread of information about our 
institutions, will be most significant in the intellectual leadership of the next 
one or two decades. 

Foreign representatives have urged that we undertake an international 
educational magazine—an international Bureau of Educational Informa- 
tion—a world Congress of Teachers, and many other challenging thoughts. 
But here are the teachers of the world—amillions strong; they influence the 
ideas of tomorrow’s citizens and leaders the world over; in their hands is the 
growth of liberal democracy and of international good-will. It is to be hoped 
that the warm reception accorded this work in thirty-five countries will point 
the way to the larger and permanent organization of this work, which will 
join the ideas and ideals and hearts and hands of the Teachers of the World. 
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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 


The Carnegie Foundation has issued a report on teachers’ 
pensions which is enough to arouse the pessimistic apprehen- 
sions of anyone who is not blindly devoted to the reckless ways 
which have been followed by pension plans in the past. There 
are very few plans which are sound. The following extract 
from the report shows how deficient have been the plans adopted 
in various cities and states. 

The disbursements of the former New York City system, which was 
established in 1894, began to be larger than the receipts in 1910. The 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund of New Jersey, established in 1896, required 
increased income in 1899, 1903, and 1906, and its solvency is still in question. 
The system in Porto Rico, established in 1898, was abandoned in 1905. The 
Boston system, established in 1900, encountered deficiencies in 1914. The 
Indianapolis fund, established in 1907, almost met financial difficulties in 
1914. The Maryland fund, established in 1908, had to increase its resources 
in 1912 and 1914. The Virginia system, established in 1908, had to reduce 
its pensions as early as 1912. The Cincinnati fund, established in 1911, had 
to reduce its pensions in 1914. The Illinois system, established in 1915, 
encountered a legislative investigation in the same year. Large privileges, 
small resources, and the lack of adjustment between the two promise similar 
difficulties for numerous other systems. 


The Carnegie Foundation itself is a conspicuous example 
of complete breakdown of a pension scheme which was not 
fully or wisely calculated out before it was launched. 

All this experience shows that hasty action on pension 
schemes should not be taken by teachers’ associations or other 
bodies which have not given careful study to the problems 
involved. The writer recently sat through a heated forenoon 
of discussion by a state teachers’ association which was evi- 
dently at the highest tension on the matter. It was equally 
evident to an onlooker that the forensic display far surpassed 
general knowledge of the principles involved. The suggestion 
that came to his mind was that it would be much better to use 
the time of association meetings for other purposes and reduce 
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discussion of pensions to writing and print so that they may 
be characterized by study and a display of intelligence rather 
than by sentimental fervor and partisan temper. School 
teachers no less than other people need to be reminded from 
time to time that there are scientific principles which alone 
are safe guides of conduct in techincal matters. 


METHODS OF SUPERVISION 


This issue contains an article on supervision which is so 
suggestive that editorial comment in addition to the article 
itself seems admissible. 

First, it is suggestive in that it opens the way for other 
contributions from principals who have devised and practiced 
useful methods which are not widely know. Nothing will do 
more to put education on a professional footing than such 
reports as this. This Journal will welcome contributions of 
this type. They constitute legitimate members of the series 
on the duties of the school principal and at the same titne they 
bring out the experiences of principals in practical service. 

Second, the article shows how system may be developed 
in a sphere where system has been for the most part wholly 
lacking. Most principals and teachers think of supervision 
as a series of accidents. How often the teacher excuses a poor 
recitation seen by the supervisor on the ground that things 
did not seem to go well on that particular day! How often a 
supervisor goes away from the class wondering whether he 
has seen a typical performance! Here is a systematic arrange- 
ment which frankly looks for superior work and makes the 
conditions right for such work. 

Third, supervision of the sort described in this article is 
specific and direct. There is no aimless wandering about the 
room on the part of the principal; no doubt on the part of the 
teacher. In an earlier editorial announcing the Indianapolis 
Reading Survey attention was drawn to the large possibilities 
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of development in the direction of specific surveys. So here 
we see the specific survey taken up in the well-supervised school 
through the co-operation of principal and teachers. 

The editors of this Journal believe that there is a science 
and art of school supervision. They believe in system and 
directness of attack. They welcome contributions of the type 
represented by this article. 


PLANNING FOR DEVELOPMENT 


It is often complained by schoolmen that American com- 
munities do not keep superintendents and other superivsory 
officers in their positions long enough to permit effective reforms 
to be carried out. There is some ground for this complaint. 
But the answer which the community could usually make is 
that school officers seldom, if ever, outline their policies far 
enough ahead of the immediate present to permit the people 
of a city or town to judge whether or not it is worth while to 
retain the officer. 

By way of contrast with the lack of foresight ordinarily 
exhibited we may quote in full a clipping from Decatur, 
Illinois. In spite of the purely local character of some of the 
items the program is repeated in full to show the kind of pro- 
gram which people like to have their school officials work out. 

Other things being equal, the best schools, like the most successful busi- 
ness enterprises, are those which have a plan and an ideal and work towards 
its realization. Somebody must have imagination and vision; somebody 
must look ahead and see the schools as they are not, but as they ought to be. 
Only by such projection can real progress be made. 

In the outline of achievements for the schools given here there is no 
mention made of anything chimerical, visionary, unworthy or needless. There 
is not an item in the plan that would not mean better educational oppor- 
tunity for the children of Decatur. There is not one that is not paralleled 
in many cities which are known because of their good schools. Some of 
these plans ought to be realized within the next year or two; all of them are 
possible of realization before 1924 if the citizens of Decatur wish the city to 
become better as rapidly as it becomes bigger. 
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“1, Complete the new junior high school upon the site west of the Pugh 


school. 


‘ 


so 


. Replace the Jackson Park School with a new building. 


«“ 


3. Replace the Jasper School with a new building. 


“4. Build such an addition to the high school as will provide the addi- 
tional classrooms needed, adequate lunch room, a gymnasium available for 
students in the central junior high school as well as the high school, and room 
for the expansion of the commercial and domestic science departments, 
especially. 

“s, Establish a free kindergarten in every elementary school. 

“6. Provide continuation schools for all children out on work permits 
between the ages of 14 and 16. (If the law is changed to make the upper 
limit of the compulsory age 18, vocational school privileges should apply to 
all children up to that age.) 

“>, Make summer schools free for all who want to attend. 

“8. Provide for free textbooks in grades and high school. 

“g. Endeavor to have one thousand pupils in the night schools, five or 
six in number, and to secure the active co-operation of all employes of labor 
in the city to insure the presence of every alien employe in classes that can 
give training in English and Citizenship. 

“to, As soon as legislation will permit it, adopt a salary schedule that 
will enable Decatur to hold, as well as attract, the best teachers from the 
first grade to twelve, without imposing the necessity of a sacrifice upon these 
good ones who do stay. 

“11. Establish at least six special classes, some for super-normal as well 
as for backward children. 

“12, Provide for a program of health education that will get results. 
This will doubtless involve the employment of a full time school physician, 
two school nurses and a staff of trained teachers of physical education. 


“13. Reduce the size of classes in the elementary schools, and particu- 
larly in the primary grades, and increase the efficiency of the work at this 
strategic point, through the services of a special supervisor of primary grades. 


“14. Recognize the impossibility of a teacher teaching full time in a 
given grade and serving as principal of a building at the same time, and 
remedy the situation by employing at least four supervising principals, each 
having some forty teachers under him and giving his whole time to their 
supervision. 
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“15. Employ a director of home gardening or a head of the department 
of agriculture in the high school who shall be on duty twelve months out of 
of the year and spend his vacation in directing the garden work of students 
and children of Decatur. 
“16. Establish a bureau of educational measurement and research with 
a competent director in charge.” 


REQUEST FOR MATERIAL FROM A COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY 


The following letter has been sent to all members of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. All school 
officers, even if they are not reached through that channel, can 
render a service to education by replying to the request for 
information and by giving as much publicity as possible to this 
letter. It is expected that the work of the Committee will con- 
tinue after the preliminary report has been rendered at the 
February meeting of the Society. Replies will accordingly 
be welcome even after February. 


At the meeting of the National Society for the Study of Education held 
at Atlantic City a committee was appointed to develop methods of co-opera- 
tive work on the curriculum. 

There are in existence in many school systems valuable lesson materials 
which have never been published in textbooks. For example, there are 
lesson outlines based on meterial not commonly in the hands of teachers; 
there are lessons in local geography, and lessons describing in a very useful 
way local industries. These will often suggest lines of work which may be 
taken up in other regions where exact imitation would not be profitable. 
There are special devices which contribute to the success of instruction such 
as plans for supervised study or methods of correlating school subjects. 

There are also critical revisions of textbooks. Sometimes these consist 
in rearrangements of the chapters when the book is used for class work. 
Sometimes the revision goes further and omits certain chapters, using only 
a part of the book; or adds sections from collateral or supplementary books. 

If the experiences of teachers could be collected and exchanged, there 
would undoubtedly result a general interest in the critical revision and 
enlargement of the materials of instruction. This in turn would stimulate 
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teachers who now accept textbooks as they find them to make new materials 
for their classes and to improve the familiar material by better organization. 

A number of schools have found it possible to set aside some time of 
teachers for the making of new material to be used in classrooms. In several 
cases boards of education have consented to the release of strong teachers 
for a fraction of their time in order that they might prepare reading lessons 
about the history or natural resources of the region or like matters. Such 
arrangements seem legitimate when it is recognized that the creation of new 
material to be used in classroom instruction is very important at this time 
when the rapid progress of events justifies the demand for the introduction 
of much that is new into the curriculum of schools. 

The Committee of the National Society has decided this year to devote 
its whole attention to the curriculum in grades seven to nine. What is wanted 
is: 

1. Reports in detail on what is now being done in these grades with 
references to the books and materials used. 

2. Special reports on original work being done by individual teachers. 
This should be given when possible in the form of full accounts of the lessons, 
giving content and methods. 

3. Reports of plans for organizing correlated courses for these grades. 

The Committee is especially interested in getting material which is being 
used for instruction in community and national life. 

Members of the Society are asked to co-operate by supplying directly 
information of the type described above and also by sending to the Chairman 
the addresses of teachers or school officers who are likely to be able and will- 
ing to co-operate with the Committee. 

The results of the work of the Committee will be printed in yearbooks 
of the Society or other appropriate channels and will be supplied to all who 
co-operate in collecting material. 


Very truly yours, 


CoMMITTEE ON THE MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 
W.C. Bagley —_L. D. Coffman H. C. Morrison 
J. C. Brown E. P. Cubberley —G. D. Strayer 
C. E. Chadsey E. C. Elliott G. M. Whipple 
C. H. Judd, Chairman 


Please address replies to Charles H. Judd, School of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 




















A PLAN FOR THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
BY PRINCIPALS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


LEONARD POWER 
Principal of the Austin School, Dallas, Texas 








The principals who are willing to devote a good deal of 
attention to supervision of instruction in their buildings may 
find the following plan practical. The plan is not offered 
because it possesses any superior merits or because it is origi- 
nal. It was devised after several years of rather aimless super- 
vision and it has succeeded so well in practice with the author 
that it is offered to others. 

The time required to supervise any subject as is outlined 
in this plan will depend upon the subject itself; whether it be 
a major or a minor subject, through how many grades it is 
taught, and upon the number of teachers teaching the subject. 

The first part of the plan is that which deals with the visits 
by the principal. After choosing a subject for study the princi- 
pal should reread at least three or four books on special methods 
in the subject to be studied. He should then plan his visits to 
include two visits to each teacher teaching the subject to be 
studied. To do this he needs a copy of each teacher’s program 
at his desk. With the programs before him he should carefully 
schedule his visits keeping in mind his office duties, possible 
conflicts, and the avoidance of visiting the same teacher after 
too short an interval. As the chief purpose of this article is to 
present a technique a schedule actually used is inserted. 


A PLAN FOR THE SUPERVISION OF GEOGRAPHY DURING THE 
FIRST TWO WEEKS OF FEBRUARY 


The following schedule gave two visits to each teacher within 
a week of time. Except on Tuesday there were not more than 
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two visits on any one day. These visits were not all that were 
made by the principal but they were made with a particular 
purpose. Each visit included the study period, when the study 
was supervised by the teacher (if the teacher was not teach- 
ing another class during the study period). All notes were 


SCHEDULE FoR FEB. 4 To FEB. 8, InpicaTInG CLASSES IN 
GEOGRAPHY TO BE VISITED 








Day Time | Teacher 





| 
ee 1:$0- 2:15 | 
12:40- 1:05 | 
eo 9:00- 9:45 
12:30- 1:20 | 
13$0- 2:15 | 
2:1§- 2:40 | 
WEG secs coeek 10:40-1 2:00 | 
12:40- 1:05 | 

eer g:00- 9:45 
12:30-12:55 | 

BE oddone nes 12:30- 1:20 | 
I:SO- 2:40 


AOORPAMOraNweayS 








taken mentally. At the close of the visit, or as soon there- 
after as was possible, a letter was written to the teacher 
stating the following: 

1. Name of teacher, Grade, subject taught, lesson topic, 
time of recitation. 

2. Lesson type: development, drill, review or study. 

3. Work done by pupils during study period, if observed. 

4. Recitation: oral or written, a brief review of actual 
order of procedure during the recitation. 

5. Preparation on part of teacher as shown by materials 
at hand, written questions on blackboard, and in direc- 
tions for study given to pupils. 

6. Assignment. 
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7. Position of teacher: seated or standing, in front of, or 
to one side of class. 
8. Suggestions with commendation. It is well in making 
suggestions to stress the strong points in the lesson. 
The letters should be typewritten with enough carbon 
copies to give one to each teacher included in the study (teach- 
ing Geography). The time required to do the visiting and 
write the letters is usually about half of the school day. The 
letters were given to the teachers at the close of the day. 
While no individual teacher was notified in advance of the 
time she was to be visited all the teachers of this subject were 
told that it was being studied and that they would probably 
be visited at some time during the week. The plan of telling 
the teachers what subject is under careful supervision was used 
to get the teachers themselves to give the matter of lesson 
planning in that subject more careful attention than usual. 
The lessons more carefully planned give the teacher greater 
satisfaction in presentation and offer a higher grade of teach- 
ing to be judged by the principal. While the teachers were not 
told in advance just what points would be included in the letters 
they soon discovered them after reading the first few letters. 
Again, in order to adhere to the purpose of this article, 
some of the letters written during the supervision of Geography 
are inserted. The author lays no claim to superior pedagog- 
ical wisdom and the letters may seem crude to many who 
read them. They were composed rapidly after visiting the 
teachers. 
Tuesday, Feb. 5, 1918. 


9:00-9:45—Miss. B., Low 5th Grade, Central Province of 
Texas. Development lesson. Books closed. 
Materials: Map of Texas, questions written on board, 
drawing on board. 
Recitation: Word study—“mesa,” “erosion,” “escarpment.” 
Drawing on board to show escarpment. Questions on 
board answered twice. 


> 6 
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Suggestions: It would have been good to have treated each 
new word as erosion was treated (by letting several 
children give examples). The drawing was simple 
enough to have been put on the board by a pupil. A 
good lesson showing careful preparation by the teacher. 

Assignment brief. Teacher stood at front of room or near 

map. If the questions had been written on the front board 
they could have been read more easily. 

12:30-1:20—Miss. C., High sth Grade, New England 

States. Development lesson. Books open. Study period 
spent in outlining what was read. -Outlines used during 
recitation. 

Recitation: Review of industries, summary by teacher. 
Reading about commerce. Map study. 

Suggestions: Plan of outlining by children during study 
period is good; might be improved by suggesting general 
form for outline. (See Charters’ “Teaching the Com- 
mon Branches,” Chapter on Geography). 

Your summary was a good one. Use of children’s out- 
lines was good. 

Assignment brief. Teacher seated at desk. 

1:$0-2:15—Miss A., High 3rd Grade. Food, Clothing 

and Shelter. Review lesson. Books closed. 

Recitation: Used questions at close of chapter. Some 
questions supplemented by teacher. Order of asking 
questions rotational. 

Suggestion: Group the children as closely as possible to you 
during the recitation. 

Assignment brief. Teacher seated at desk. 

2:15-2:40—Miss. D., Low 4th Grade. Manufacturing 

Cities of New England. Development lesson. Books open. 

Reading from text and discussing context. Question and 

answer. Brief map study. 

Assignment brief. Teacher stood at front of room. 

General comment: Too much reproductive and too little 

constructive imagination used. All lessons well taught. Since 
the Fifth and Fourth grades were studying the same topic 
some exchange of pupils might have added vitality to a part 
of each recitation. 
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Wed. Feb. 6, 1918. Supervision of Geography. 
11:00-12:00 Miss E., Low 6th Grade. Cuba. 


Entire period used for study. Children were filling in the 
details from a general outline given on the board. Teacher 
seated at desk. Pupils who completed the outline before the 
close of the period spent the remaining time in drawing a map 
of Cuba. 

Suggestions: This is a very good method of directing study. 

It might be better to use some of the time, even if only 
ten minutes, for oral work, or study as a group from the 
large map. This is suggested to relieve the necessity 
for so long sustained individual work by the children. 

No assignment made. 

12:40-1:05—Miss F., High 4th Grade. Teacher sat at 
desk and stood before the class. 

Materials: Some rocks brought in from the playgrounds 

by pupils. 

Recitation: Review questions over the day before’s lesson. 
Reading from the text with discussion. 

Development lesson. 
Specimens of rock shown to children by teacher. 

Assignment brief. 

Suggestions: The day is warm enough to have had the 
lesson in the school yard where each child might have 
had an opportunity to break a rock and examine it. 
The rocks that were brought to the class might have 
been passed around among the children to an advantage 
so that each child might have had an opportunity to 
examine one. I suggest that during the recitation the 
children be grouped nearer you. Your use of the labora- 
tory method is good and do not be afraid to use it to the 
fullest extent. 

Friday, Feb. 8, 1918. 

9:00-9:45—Miss B., Low sth Grade. Trans-Pecos Province 
of Texas. 

Materials: Map of Texas, questions written on board as 

guides for study. 


Ten questions. One question involved reasoning. 
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Recitation: Answers to questions, one question to each 
child. 

Teacher drew map on board showing what is meant by 
“Lost Mountain”. 

Description of the province given by a child who had lived 

there. 

Class pronounced difficult words in unison. 

Assignment brief. Teacher stood in front of and to one 

side of room. 

Suggestions: It is a splendid practice to use real experi- 
ences of children in your room (Janice). I suggest that 
when there is reading in unison either you act as leader 
or ask some child, a good reader with a strong voice, to 
lead. 

12:30-1 :20—Miss C., Test om New England States. Written 

lesson. 


The above letters are copies of those sent to the teachers 
on the respective dates. They are offered merely as samples. 
Since they were written, and upon rewriting them at this time, 
I find that many improvements which I have put in later let- 
ters could have been put in them. The art of writing these 
letters is growing. The chief value of the letters may lie in the 
great body of material that they contribute, in time, at the 
rate of from two to four criticisms per day. This material 
when reviewed at the time of making the second or the third 
study of any subject is found to be equal in value to a chapter 
in a book on special method in the subject under consideration. 

Brief conferences usually follow the letters. These are 
informal and usually consist of explanations by the teacher 
of why she did or did not do thus and so. By keeping in mind 
that the letters are for all and by making the suggestions 
practically free from very adverse criticism the author has 
kept his scalp and not only that, but has won the hearty appro- 
val of his teachers for the plan. 

The second part of the plan deals with the visits by the 
teachers. Each teacher who was visited during the first week 
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by the principal was given an opportun'ty dur ng the second 
week to visit one other teacher and was visited by one other 
teacher. The class visited should be as close to the grade 
taught by the visiting teacher as is possible unless some two 
grades are doing parallel work and the advanced teacher may 
get an insight into the first presentation of the subject matter. 

The visiting teacher is requested to take careful note of 
what she observes and to make some kind of record of her 
visit for future reference if she should be called on to report at 
the final group meeting or f she finds something especially 
worthy of presentation at that time. The principal should 
call for reports frequently if there is suspicion about the care- 
fulness of the observation or if there is doubt as to the teacher’s 
ability to select points of importance. The teacher’s report 
should contain all that the principal’s letters contain except 
the suggestions. 


THE Visirinc ScHEDULE Usep DurRING THE SECOND WEEK 
OF THE StuDY OF GEOGRAPHY 














| 
Day | Time | Teachers Principal 
Mon. | g:00- 9:45 | Miss C visit Miss B. | Teach Miss C’s spelling. 
| 12:30-12:55 | Miss A visit Miss D. | Teach Miss A’s writing. 
Tues. | 1:50- 2:15 | Miss D visit Miss A. | Teach Miss D’s spelling. 
| 12:40- 1:05 | Miss B visit Miss F. | Teach Miss B’s history. 
Wed. | 12:30- 1:20] Miss E visit Miss C. | Teach Miss E’s Low Sixth 
Geography. 
| 1:50- 2:40 | Miss F visit Miss E. | Teach Miss F’s language. 








While the teacher is visiting, the principal should plan to 
teach in her room. To do this he should know the subject that 
he is to teach and the assignment at least a day in advance. 
The schedule for visits by teachers should be made known in 
advance, preferably on Friday of the week before they begin. 
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The plan to take over the classroom while the visiting 
teacher is out gives the principal an opportunity to check up 
on the work of the class. A few minutes review frequently 
brings to light omissions in instruction that may not be seen 
in many visits to a classroom It is a splendid opportunity to 
check up on the type of teacher who always knows what to 
teach during a visit by the principal. By telling the children 
their teacher has gone visiting, any possibility of seeming to 
be checking up on the teacher is avoided. This plan also 
gives the principal an opportunity to know his children. As 
a part of the technique of the plan it is absolutely necessary 
for each teacher to have a seating plan on her desk. This 
seating plan will enable the principal to call on any child he 
desires to hear recite. Not the least valuable feature of the 
plan is the actual teaching done by the principal as an aid in 
keeping him constantly alive to classroom problems. By 
teaching (as is noted in the foregoing schedule) different sub- 
jects in different grades all phases of the problem of method 
are presented to the principal. 

To successfully teach a class the lesson must be planned. 
The principal is no exception to this rule. To plan a lesson 
the principal must know in advance what has been taught the 
day or two before and the assignment for the day he is to take 
the class. I have found the following forms helpful. These 
forms are mimeographed and, after the schedules are arranged, 
it is but the work of a few minutes for the principal, or his 
office assistant, to fill in the blanks. 

To the visiting teacher is handed the following slip several 
days before the time she is to visit. 


I oi el Oe i : 
On (date) you will please visit Miss 


class in (subject) from .......... (time) 
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visiting. Please hand me a copy of your lesson plan for 
the work I shall teach not later than (date) 


Please take enough notes (mentally) to enable you to 
write a report which may be called for at the group meeting 
next week. I shall be glad to confer with you about 
your visit at any time. 


To the teacher who is to be visited is given the following 
slip several days before she is visited. 

BR IE iceeceitcconinonamaed 

Se. will be visited by Miss 
siitadiiageibanceliciel from ......{time). "to .....ftime) 

On the day the teacher is expecting her visitor there will 
be careful presentation of a lesson. The visitor sees almost 
the best teaching. The best teaching is done when the same 
careful preparation and presentation are used without the 
presence of a visitor. The presence of a visitor is sure to add 
an element of self-consciousness on the part of the average 
teacher and she does not do her best although as a result of 
the careful planning of this particular lesson the teaching may 
be better than usual. 

The visiting teacher learns by observation. Before the 
close of the year she has had an opportunity to visit perhaps 
six or eight times. She has also read eight or ten lesson plans 
(the principal’s letters) before each visit. She may have done 
some reading on special method. She has been visited the 
same number of times she has visited and at these times she 
has given more care to her lesson plans than usual. Unless 
she be unusual she should have gained something more than 
if she had done the customary routine instruction of her own 
room. 

The third and last part of this plan for supervision is the 
group meeting of the teachers concerned. The aim of this 
meeting is to crystallize, in a few general suggestions, methods 
for improving instruction. At this meeting the teachers should 
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do most of the talking. The principal has spoken chiefly 
through his letters. If any definite suggestions take form at 
this meeting, record them, send a copy of them to each teacher 
and one to the office of the special supervisor or the super- 
intendent. 

Of course it is understood that in the office of the principal 
is filed at least one copy of each letter and of the general 
suggestions. At the beginning of the second and each suc- 
ceeding year the records of the year before may be bound and 
placed in the Teachers’ Library to be read by new teachers 
and to be reviewed by others. These records seem to me 
to be of great value. At the University of Texas mimeo- 
graphed copies of many of these letters as a part of a course 
on Methods in the Intermediate Grades were used. 

To close this article without giving an example of some of 
the general suggestions actually formulated at the group 
follow-up meetings would leave it incomplete. Referring again 
to the study of Geography, I find the following. 

Feb. 18, 1918. General Suggestions regarding Instruction 
in Geography. 

1. It would be good to correlate the work of the lower and 
upper grades by permitting pupils from the upper grades 
to go to the lower grades and tell what they know about 
the same subject the lower grades are studying. (To 
do this a system of exchanges has been worked out 
whereby teachers may plan when to send and when to 
receive these pupil visitors. The fact that the best 
pupils are permitted to go to other rooms has added an 
incentive to some pupils.) 

2. Use more constructive and less reproductive imagina- 
tion. 

3. Use more of the special senses, especially including the 
sense of touch. 

4. Correlate Geography with other subjects more, using 

music frequently. 
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5. Order a sand bin. 

6. Hold the classes where they can derive the most from the 
recitation. (Asa result of this suggestion many excur- 
sions to parks and industrial plants have been scheduled 
and some classes have recited on the roof and in the 
school yard.) 

7. Always use the experience of the pupils when possible. 

















READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, II. 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 


RESULTS OF THE ORAL-READING TESTS 


Fourteen hundred eighty-four pupils were tested in oral 
reading in fifteen schools of Indianapolis. In selecting the 
schools to be tested, the following conditions were observed: 
(1) that one school in each supervisory district be tested; (2) 
that the schools tested represent all sections of the city; (3) 
that schools representing different nationalities, races, and 
economic levels be included; (4) that schools in which special 
experiments in reading had been under way, if any, be included; 
and (5) that the final list chosen represent as fairly as possible 
the entire school system. The B sections of each grade above 
the first were tested, inasmuch as they were just beginning 
the work of the year. The pupils who were tested were 
selected from the alphabetical list of names of each grade 
tested. The pupil whose name appeared at the head of the 
list and every fifth pupil there after were selected. After a list 
had been canvassed once the second pupil in the list and every 
fifth pupil thereafter were chosen. The list was canvassed as 
many times as were necessary to secure the names of fifteen 
pupils. 

The tests were given by thirty seniors of the normal-train- 
ing class under the immediate and skilful supervision of Miss 
Mary Pasho, one of the normal-training teachers who had 
been carefully trained for her work. The students were called 
to a number of conferences and were carefully instructed in 
regard to the methods of giving the reading tests. Several 
pupils were tested in their presence and each step was carefully 
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explained. Each student was required to make several pre- 
liminary tests until he had developed sufficient skill to secure 
reliable results. After a week of careful direction and super- 
vision the students were well qualified to give the tests, as evi- 
denced by the carefully filled test sheets which were returned 
by them. 

The material for the oral-reading test consisted of a series 
of twelve short passages arranged in the order of increasing 
dificulty. These passages had been carefully selected from 
readers, textbooks, and current literature. The arrangement 
of the passages and the steps of difference in difficulty had been 
previously determined after several thousand pupils had been 
tested. The derivation and validity of the tests are described 
in Monograph No. 1, Volume I, of the Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs entitled “Studies of Elementary School 
Reading Through Standarized Tests” by William S. Gray. 
The tests were given in each school by two students under as 
nearly uniform conditions as possible. As a pupil read, the 
teacher recorded the time required to read each paragraph and 
the number of errors of the following types which were made: 

a) Gross mispronunciations including all errors in pronun- 
ciation which indicated clearly that the word was too difficult 
for the pupil to pronounce. 

’) Minor mispronunciations, which included the mispro- 
nunciation of a portion of a word, wrong accent, wrong syllab- 
ification, omission of a portion of a word, etc. 

¢) Omission of words. 

da) Insertion of words. 

e) Repetition of words or groups of words. 

f), Substitution of one word or group of words for another. 

A_pupil continued to read until he had made seven or more 
errors in each of two paragraphs. 

No.estimate of the quality of oral reading was made in this 


investigation for two reasons. In the first place, previous 
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investigations have shown that it is [very difficult to define 
the various elements which make up quality of oral reading on 
a basis which is acceptable to a large number of teachers; in 
the second place, it has been found that the scores given to 
pupils by the methods employed in this study correspond very 
closely to the teacher’s estimate of the quality of the reading of 
different pupils. For illustration, the principals who gave 
the oral-reading tests in connection with the Grand Rapids 
survey were asked to make a record of the quality of the read- 
ing in terms of A, B, or C. If the reading was very well done, 
this fact was indicated by placing an “‘A” before the paragraph. 
If, on the other hand, the reading was very poorly done, the 
fact was indicated by placing a “C” before the paragraph. 
These records of quality showed that the time records and 
records of errors can be relied on as satisfactory measures of 
the pupil’s reading ability. In nearly every case a pupil 
received a quality mark of “A” if the paragraph was read at a 
normal rate with not more than one or two errors. On the other 
hand, as the number of errors increased and as the rate of read- 
ing decreased, the quality marks recorded were “‘B’s” or “C’s”’. 
These results suggest that when pupils read very poorly the 
reason may usually be sought in the fact that they have been 
assigned material which presents too many difficulties for them. 

The oral-reading scores which are used in this report are 
calculated on the basis of the time required to read a paragraph 
and the number of errors made. The reduction of each child’s 
record to a simple numerical statement is based on a system of 
scoring which expresses in quantitative terms the fact that a 
paragraph is read in a certain amount of time with a limited 
number of errors. If now the pupil exceeds the amount 
of time which has been found in earlier investigations to be 
common and if the number of errors increases, the amount of 
credit which he gets for reading a paragraph should be pro- 
portionately reduced. The final score for an individual is 
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found by calculating the total amount of credit due the pupil 
on all paragraphs which he reads. The average class score is 
found by calculating the arithmetical average of all individual 
scores in the class. 

An additional word of explanation is necessary in regard to 
the scoring. Inasmuch as many of the tests were given at 
the close of the school year in Cleveland and in St. Louis, it 
was necessary, in the case of Indianapolis to make some 
readjustments in order to secure comparable groups. It was, 
therefore, decided to consider that the pupils who were just 
beginning a grade in the autumn of 1917 were comparable in 
school accomplishment to pupils who were completing the 
preceding grade in the spring of the same year. Thus the 
tests of 2B pupils as they were classified in the autumn of 
1917 were scored as if the pupils were 74 pupils. The grades 
which were tested will be referred to throughout this report 
by the section to which they belonged at the close of school 
the preceding spring. It must be admitted that this plan does 
not insure exact comparability. Pupils in the lower grades 
unquestionably decrease in reading ability during the summer 
months, and it is quite probable that if the pupils who were 
tested in the autumn of 1917 had been tested the preceding 
spring their scores would have been higher. Nevertheless, the 
plan described above was adopted because it afforded the most 
accurate basis for comparision to which the data lend them- 
selves. 

The average oral-reading scores for each grade in which the 
tests were given appear in Table IV. The average score for 
each grade of the city is indicated at the foot of the table. 
The various schools tested are designated by letters. After 
the scores had been determined the schools were arranged in 
order on the basis of the oral-reading scores made by the 74 
grades. Letters were then substituted for the names of the 
schools in the order suggested above. Attention should be 
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called to the fact that the order in which the schools are listed 
bears no direct relation to their general achievement in oral 
reading except in the case of the first grade. 

The table shows that there is wide variation in the achieve- 
ment of pupils in the same grade in different schools. The 
scores for the 74 grades vary from 6.3 to 30.7. While the 




















TABLE IV 

AvERAGE ORAL-READING ScoRES FOR FIFTEEN ScHOOLS OF INDIANAPOLIS 

GRADE 

ScHOOL rc | 

| 1A | 2A | 3A | 4A sA 6A 7A 

| te 
REET reed ee | 6.3 | 36.9 | 45.2 | 48.5 | 48.0 | 52.9 | 50.2 
Bib scvsucnka were | 6.8 | 35.8 | 41.1 | 40.5 | 43.6 | 51.0 | 48.5 
RO ite at ae cad | 98 | 3tg | 420 | 46-7 | 49-2 | 92.2 | 474 
DD Siena ee | B38 | 17:2 | 29:8 | 37-4 | 30:9 | 45:8 | 483 
See eae eee are 1610 | 19:8 | 33.9 | 43.0 | 44-8 | 46:8 | 46:2 
Pe ear | 10.8 | 26.3 | 33-8 | 42.4 | 45.6 | 45.2 | 46.3 
Cee ...| 11.3 | 42.2 | 49.0 | 52.0 | 56.9 | 54.8 | 50.8 
| AA rat 12.8 44.2 45.5 52:3 $1.0 | 50.4 | 48.1 
[Seer Reve ire Meme | 29.9: | 28:8 | 34.8 | 95-901 42.9) |) agin || “4g:0 
secs ed Berscshinsheeys anaes 14.6 24:9 31.9 37-4 43.6 43-6 44.4 
eee 16.2 | 40.1 36:6 | 43:0 | 45.3 | 45:0 | 40.1 
| Eee Ee ee mee © | 16.3 | 24.7 | 40.8 | 42.6 | 46.4 | 43.0 | 47.6 
En ceria awit ects a | 16.7 ||. 98.0 | 46:9: | 40:3.) $0:0-|) 56.9)|| 56:8 
__ SRL coer erree | 20.3 | 34.1 | 38.0 | 50.4 | 48.8 | 49.2 | 40.3 
CAPR LAE: Fer eee ee | 0:7 | 33.2 | 9ai6°> | 49:2 1 41.0 | 46:0 | 43:9 

| 
AVETADES. 56)5.05450)4 | 13.5 30.9 39-6 | 43.9 45-8 | 48.4 | 47.0 




















higher scores are very much to be desired, nevertheless the 
schools which make poor scores should not be condemned on 
the basis of these scores. ‘There are numerous factors which 
make for good and poor results other than skilful teaching 
technique. Some of these factors are the economic environ- 
ment of children, the reading materials which are available, 
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the conditions under which pupils study and read outside of 
school hours, the language spoken in the home, etc. Low 
scores are symptoms of conditions which should be studied 
further in order to determine the most effective remedial 
steps. 

The relation of economic conditions to achievement in 
reading is brought out in a very interesting way in Table IV. 
Schools C, G, H, and M were classified as “Very Good” 
schools in regard to economic conditions by school officers of 
Indianapolis. Schools G, H, and M rank very high in oral- 
reading ability. The fact that School C, which is of equal 
rank from an economic point of view, does not rank so high 
in achievement as Schools G, H, and M indicates that there 
are factors other than economic conditions which determine 
success in reading. Schools A, E, F and L were ranked as 
“Fair” in regard to economic conditions. It is evident that 
these schools rank lower in oral-reading ability than the 
schools of the first group mentioned. The fact that School A 
ranks relatively high indicates that it is possible for some 
factor such as skilful instruction to overcome many of the 
handicaps which accompany less favorable economic con- 
ditions. Schools B and K rank low both in economic 
conditions and in reading achievement. 

The facts which have just been referred to suggest the 
advisability of making careful studies of the conditions pre- 
vailing in schools in poor economic surroundings to determine 
steps which might be taken to insure more effective results. 
Doubtless the pupils are not well supplied with books in their 
homes. This suggests the need for more supplementary 
material, more co-operation with the public library, and the 
rapid development of school libraries in which the pupils can 
secure books liberally and in which they can read under 
favorable physical conditions. In many cases it will be found 
that children come from homes in which a foreign language is 
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spoken. In such cases simple selections must be chosen more 
frequently and more attention must be given to the develop- 
ment of effective language habits. Furthermore, schools may 
be found in which the pupils have encountered very narrow 
fields of experience. In many cases this experience gives the 
pupil little direct help in understanding the world-wide experi- 
ences to which his books introduce him. Until a pupil has 
had an opportunity through extensive reading to build up a 
broad background of experience only selections of a very sim- 
ple character should be assigned to him. 

The average results for Indianapolis and for seven selected 
schools are presented in Diagram 5. A word of explanation is 
necessary in order that the diagrams in which the results are 
presented may be readily understood. Ability to read a 
certain paragraph without errors means less on the part of a 
pupil in the upper grades than on the part of a pupil in the 
lower grades. Grades must be compared with each other, 
therefore, by recognizing different levels of achievement. 
These different levels, as determined from previous studies, 
can be expressed graphically by the vertical lines in the 
separate figures of Diagram 5. Each vertical line represents 
the scale for a grade and begins below at the point where a 
score of 10 should be recorded. Higher scores can be repre- 
sented by appropriate distances along the vertical line above 
10. Each vertical line ends above at a point where the score 
of 70 belongs. The oblique lines represent the average 
scores by grades for four cities and seven individual schools. 

The upper left-hand figure in Diagram 5 presents the 
average oral-reading scores for 1,484 pupils of Indianapolis, 
10,526 pupils of St. Louis, 4,066 pupils of Grand Rapids, 
and 2,193 pupils of Cleveland. The diagram shows clearly 
that at the beginning of the school year in 1917 the pupils of 
Indianapolis ranked lower on the whole than did comparable 
groups of pupils in Cleveland and St. Louis at the close of 
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previous school years. The deficiency is more pronounced in 
the lower grades than in the upper grades. No final con- 
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Diacram $. Average Scores in Oral Reading for Four Cities and for Seven Selected 
Schools of Indianapolis. 


clusion can be drawn from this comparision concerning the 
adequacy of the reading instruction in Indianapolis because 
of the influence of the following important factors: (1) 
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Indianapolis gives much less time to reading instructions per 
year than does Cleveland, Grand Rapids, or St. Louis. (2) The 
tests were given at the beginning of the school year after 
many of the lower-grade pupils had read but little for two or 
three months. (3) The pupils who were tested were chosen 
from the entire number enrolled at the beginning of the 
school year. Hence it cannot be affirmed that the scores are 
due entirely to the instruction which is given in Indianapolis. 
The significant fact brought out in the diagram is that Indian- 
apolis is confronted with a tremendous problem, if by the end 
of the present school year it secures results in oral reading 
in the lower grades comparable to those secured at the end of 
the year by other cities. Furthermore, pupils who are just 
beginning the second grade in Indianapolis do not score so 
high as did the pupils of Grand Rapids who had been in 
school only six months, nor so high as the 7B pupils of St. 
Louis who had been in school only four months. These 
statements should challenge the attention of each teacher in 
the lower grades and should call forth intensive, constructive 
effort during the coming year. In order to determine accu- 
rately the amount of progress which results, it is recommended 
that teachers look forward to a systematic study of achieve- 
ment in oral reading in the lower grades at the close of 
the year. It is only in this way that the effectiveness of 
instruction in oral reading in Indianapolis can be accurately 
determined. 

The upper right-hand figure in Diagram 5, presents the 
average scores of School G and School H. The diagram 
indicates that the high scores of St. Louis and Grand Rapids 
are easily achievable in Indianapolis, with the possible excep- 
tion of the scores for the first grade. The lower left-hand 
figure presents the consistently low scores of School E, and 
School D. Doubtless there are retarding influences in School 
D and School E which are not active in School G and School H. 
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It will be recalled that School G, and School H, were ranked 
as “Very Good” from an economic point of view and that 
School E, was ranked as “Fair.”’ The data secured in this 
investigation do not reveal additional explanations for differ- 
ences in achievement in these schools. It is the function of 
a progressive school system, however, to locate points of 
strength and weakness, and to carry forward investigation far 
enough to determine the contributing causes. 

The lower right-hand diagram presents the records of 
schools which make varying types of progress. School M 
makes an average record at the outset and improves gradually 
until it reaches an unusually high level of achievement in the 
upper grades. School O, on the other hand, attains a very 
high level in the first grade but progresses less rapidly through 
the intermediate grades. School K makes somewhat irregu- 
lar progress at various points in the grades. The results secured 
by the seven schools just described differ widely in many 
respects. Unquestionably they differ in aims, methods of 
instruction, skill in presentation, kind of pupils, etc. The 
presence of such conditions in a school system makes impera- 
tive the frequent checking of results and the thorough study 
of the changes which are necessary in particular schools to 
improve the results of instruction. The co-operation of teachers 
and supervisors will be necessary in the work, for it is only 
when all of the units of a school system work together consist- 
ently toward clearly defined ends that the most effective results 
can be secured. 


RATE AND ACCURACY IN ORAL READING 


As has already been stated, the oral-reading scores are 
based on the number of seconds required to read each para- 
graph, and on the number of errors made. Differences in 
achievement must, therefore, be attributed to differences in 
the ability of pupils in one or both of these phases of reading 
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ability. In order to determine the relative emphasis given to 
rate and accuracy, the time required to read and the number of 
errors made by each pupil in reading paragraphs 1, 4 and 8 


TABLE V 
AVERAGE RatTeE ofr OrAL READING AND AVERAGE NuMBER OF ERRORS ON 
PARAGRAPH I, PARAGRAPH 4, AND PARAGRAPH 8, CLEVELAND, 
St. Louis, AND INDIANAPOLIS 















































CLEVELAND Sr. Louis INDIANAPOLIS 
GRADE NuMBER OF NuMBER OF NuMBER OF 
Pupils | Seconds | Errors Pupils | Seconds | Errors | Pupils | Seconds | Errors 
Paragraph 1 
1A | 223] 1.37 | 1.84 315 I.11 1.81 | 72 81 207 
2A | 316 2.06 | 1.31 | 410 2.06 .77 | 187 1.45 | 1.83 
3A | 328 2.70 | .72] 325 2.49 -57 | 208 2:90: | 1.36 
4A | 323 3.05 | .65 | 281 3.07 37 | 331 2.76 | 1.15 
SA | 242 | 3.34 | 64| 17] 2.97 | .29] 206] 3.02 | .82 
6A | 216 | 3.53 | -§6] 22 3-18 18 | 210 3-28 61 
_7A_| 220 | 3.32 | .44] 20 3:95 .20: || 210 3-33 66 
Paragraph 4 
IA | 80] 1.45 | 2.86] 79 TO Di4/2i78n| ocean arta. ore 
2A | 258 | 1.79 | 2.26 | 365 184). 177 || 98 HAs: | 287 
3A 307 2.39 | 1.90 | 420 2:29) | 2:58} 175 ¥93 | |-2:73 
4A | 912 2.75 | 1.84 | 430 2.79 | 1.16 | 199 DAF 2286 
sA 231 3.05 -| 1.97 | 407 2.84 | I.1I | 204 2:81 | -2-14 
6A | 208 3-49 | 1.59] 395 2.53 .94 | 210 cba. | P61 
7A | 221 | 3.43 1.37 | 388 3-45 -93 | 209 3-28 1.32 

















Paragraph 8 














3A | 137 1.74 | 3-83 | 82 | 1.68 | 3.46 | 22 1.32 | 4.33 

4A | 22 2.07 | 3.00] 256 | 1.82 | 2.99] 77 1.73. | 3.68 

5A | 196 2.31 | 2.42 | 333 1.95 | 2.10] 140 2.02 | 2.83 

6A | 197 2.55 | 2.10 | 369 2.15 | 2.08 | 192 2.21 | 2.39 

7A | 215 2.53 | 1.90 | 378 2:46 | 1.40 | 202 2.95 1.96 
| | 





were recorded separately by grades. All records were omitted 
on which individual pupils failed to attain some degree of suc- 
cess. The average number of seconds required by pupils of 
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Indianapolis to read each paragraph and the average number 
of errors made are recorded by grades for paragraphs 1, 4 and 
8 in Table V. Similar records for Cleveland and St. Louis are 
also presented. 

Before drawing any conclusions concerning the relative 
efficiency of Indianapolis in speed and accuracy of oral reading 
a word of explanation is necessary concerning the importance 
of these two factors. Rate in itself is a fair measure of 
the mastery which the reader has of the printed page. The 
poor reader is the one who is unable to pass readily from the 
printed symbol to its meaning and pronunciation. For the 
poor reader the mere mechanical processes are obstacles, and 
he loses time in trying to perform the preliminary mental acts 
which are necessary before he can comprehend the meaning 
of, or pronounce, the words. In the case of the good reader, 
on the other hand, the mechanics of the process are very fluent 
and rapid. The proficient reader has mastered the necessary 
associations and moves forward quickly and accurately. It 
is unnecessary to emphasize the importance of securing that 
type of improvement which is characterized by increase in 
in rate and decrease in errors. Inasmuch as one pupil might 
read very slowly but accurately, and a second pupil might 
read rapidly but inaccurately, it is necessary to include both 
rate and accuracy in any thoroughgoing study of achievement 
in the mechanics of oral reading. 

The facts of the table are brought out clearly in Diagram 6. 
The left-hand figures in the diagram relate to the rate of read- 
ing, and the right-hand figures relate to accuracy or freedom 
from errors. Attention is directed for the moment to the fig- 
ures relating to rate. The pupils of Indianapolis improve 
steadily throughout the grades in the rate at which they read 
simple paragraphs, such as paragraph 1. They read less 
rapidly in the lower grades than do the pupils of Cleveland or 
St. Louis, but attain approximately the same rate in the fifth 
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grade. Similar statements may be made concerning the rates 
at which they read paragraph 4, and paragraph 8. An exami- 
nation of the figures relating to accuracy reveals some striking 
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DracraM 6. Average Rate and Accuracy in Oral Reading for Cleveland, St. Louis 
and Indianapolis. 


facts. The figure for paragraph 1 shows that the pupils of 
Indianapolis are less accurate throughout the grades than are 
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the pupils of either Cleveland or St. Louis. Futhermore, St. 
Louis and Cleveland eliminate errors very rapidly in reading 
simple selections during the first three grades. Indianapolis 
on the other hand, eliminates such errors much more slowly 
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DiacraM 7. Average Rate and Accuracy in Oral Reading for Indianapolis and for 
Four Selected Schools. 


during the same period. During the intermediate grades St. 
Louis is relatively free from simple inaccuracies, while fluency 
in Indianapolis, on the other hand, is unquestionably retarded 
by difficulties which should have been mastered much earlier. 
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The figures for paragraphs 4 and 8 show that the pupils of 
[Indianapolis encounter more than the average number of dif- 
ficulties in reading relatively difficult material. 

In order to secure additional facts concerning the accuracy 
of oral reading in Indianapolis the records of four schools were 
studied in detail. The results for these schools in rate and 
accuracy in reading paragraph 1 are presented in Diagram 7. 
The upper figures of the diagram refer to rate and the lower 
figures refer to accuracy. The two left-hand diagrams should 
be studies together. In the upper left-hand diagram the average 
rates for two schools are presented. School M reads at about 
the average rate in the first two grades but gradually rises 
above the average in the intermediate grades and attains a 
high level in the upper grades. School O, on the other hand, 
reads somewhat more rapidly than the average in the lower 
grades but makes a less creditable record in the intermediate 
and grammer grades. The results for accuracy in the same 
schools are given in the lower left-hand figure. Surprising 
differences in attainment are revealed. School M encounters 
great difficulty in the first grade. It gradually overcomes its 
handicap, however, and makes noteworthy progress from that 
point on. School O, which makes a splendid record in the 
first grade, fails to give sufficient attention to the problem of 
accuracy beyond that grade. Equally striking contrasts in 
the character of the results which are secured are brought out 
in the right-hand figures of the diagram. Although School H 
and School D read at approximately the same rates throughout 
the grades there is a wide variation in the degree of accuracy 
attained, particularly in the first four grades. When the records 
of accuracy for Schools D, H, M, and O are compared, one is 
impressed with the need for more systematic instruction in the 
accurate recognition of words in some schools of Indianapolis. 

The foregoing analysis of the results secured in Indian- 
apolis may be summarized as follows: (1) The low oral-reading 
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scores in the first four grades are due to difficulties encountered 
both in rate of reading and in accuracy. The major difficul- 
ties encountered, however, relate to the latter. (2) Simple 
inaccuracies which are eliminated in other cities during the 
first three grades occur frequently in the reading of the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grade children of Indianapolis. (3) Individual 
schools secure somewhat uniform results in rate of reading but 
vary decidely in accuracy. This wide variation in the results 
which are secured suggests the advisability of a careful study 
of the methods which are employed in the most successful 
schools to develop accurate and rapid recognition of words. The 
advisability of giving added attention to this phase of the 
reading problem was emphasized by frequent statements of 
supervisors and teachers to the effect that the methods for 
developing independence in the accurate recognition of words 
should be placed on a more systematic and uniform basis 
and that teachers should be tr-ined to be expert along these 
lines. (4) The difficulties encountered by pupils in reading 
paragraphs 4 and 8, reveal the need for similar systematic 
training in the accurate pronunciation of words of three or 
more syllables. Phonetic analysis has been utilized to advan- 
tage in the lower grades in many city systems in aiding the 
pupils to recognize simple, unfamiliar words at sight. Effect- 
ive methods of attacking polysyllabic words should be devel- 
oped in the intermediate and grammar grades in order to 
enable pupils to pronounce at sight unfamiliar words of con- 
siderable length and difficulty. 


RESULTS OF THE SILENT-READING TESTS 


At the time that the pupils were tested in oral reading 
other tests were given to deternime how rapidly they read 
silently and to what extent they understand what is read. 
These tests were given to all classes tested in oral reading above 
the 2 B sections. Tests appropriate to the grades to which 
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the pupils belonged last spring were given in each case. Thus 
3 B pupils, as classified at the beginning of the present school 
year, were given tests which would have been appropriate for 
2 A pupils last spring. 

The materials used in the silent-reading tests consisted of 
three short selections each less than three hundred words in 


TABLE VI 


AvERAGE Rates AND Quatity Scores IN SILENT READING 
FOR FIFTEEN SCHOOLS OF INDIANAPOLIS 
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length. These selections formed a series which increased in 
difficulty. The first was appropriate for second- and third- 
grade pupils; the second was appropriate for fourth- fifth- and 
sixth- grade pupils; and the third was appropriate for seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils. The tests were given as individual 
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tests by the normal-school students. While the pupil read, 
the student who gave the 'test noted the number of seconds 
required to read the middle column of the selection. When 
the pupil had finished reading, he was given a sheet of paper 
upon which to write all that he could remember of what had 
been read. After completing the written reproduction, he 
wrote the answers to ten specific questions in regard to the 
content of the selection. In all cases below the 5 B sections, 
the students giving the tests wrote down the reproductions 
and answers to questions as the pupils dictated. 

The silent-reading tests were scored in terms of rate and 
in terms of quality, or comprehension. The average rate at 
which a class read was determined by finding the average 
number of seconds required by the class to read one hundred 
words. This result was then expressed in terms of the number 
of words read per second. To determine the quality of a 
pupil’s reading the reproductions and answers to questions 
were scored as follows: All wrong statements, all irrelevant 
statements, and all repetitions were checked from the pupil’s 
reproduction and the remaining words counted. The per- 
centage of the entire selection that these words formed was 
adopted as the reproduction score. For each question answered 
correctly a grade of ten points was given. The average of the 
reproduction grade and the grade received for correct answers 
to questions was found. This average grade was adopted as the 
quality score for silent reading throughout the investigation. 

The average rate and quality scores in silent reading for 
each class tested are given in Table VI. The average scores 
for Indianapolis are given at the foot of the table. The 
average rate for a given grade was determined by finding the 
average number of seconds required by all of the pupils of 
that grade to read one hundred words. This result was then 
expressed in terms of the average number of words read per 
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second. The average quality score was determined by finding 
the average of the scores made by all pupils of the grade. 


Diagram 8, presents the average silent-reading rates of 
1,831 pupils of Cleveland, 2,654 pupils of thirteen cities, 
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Dracram 8. Average Scores in Rate of Silent Reading for Four Cities and for Three 
Selected Schools of Indianapolis. 


8,928 pupils of St. Louis, and 1,296 pupils of Indianapolis. A 
word of explanation is necessary in order that the diagrams 
may be readily understood. Since three selections were used 
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in the test, two readjustments have been necessary in the 
diagram. The points of these readjustments are between the 
third and fourth grades, and between the sixth and seventh 
grades. In Diagram 8, dotted vertical lines are drawn at 
each of these points. The numbers at the left of the diagram 
indicate the numbers of words read per second in the easy 
selection. The numbers on the line between the sixth and 
seventh grades indicate the equivalent number of words read 
per second when the most difficult selection was read. 

The upper figure in Diagram 8, reveals two very interesting 
facts regarding the rate at which the pupils of Indianapolis 
read. In the first place, the record for Indianapolis is low in 
the second and third grades. This is in harmony with the 
results secured for rate in oral reading. It is not surprising 
that this should be the case inasmuch as rate of silent reading 
in the lower grades is necessarily related to mastery of the 
fundamentals of reading. As a rule the pupil who is able to 
read well orally can usually read rapidly to himself. On the 
other hand, the pupil who is unable to recognize simple words 
quickly encounters difficulty in silent reading. In the second 
place, the rate of silent reading increases rapidly in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades and reaches a distinctly high level in 
the upper grades. These results indicate that the upper grade 
teachers have adopted methods of instruction which secure 
superior results in rate of silent reading. The teachers of 
Indianapolis merit generous approval for this attainment. 

The lower figure in Diagram 8 presents the records of three 
selected schools. School C secures results which are uniformly 
high throughout the grades while School D secures results 
which are just as noticeably low. School K, on the other 
hand, follows an irregular curve of progress. Pupils of the 
3 A grade read somewhat slower than pupils of the 2 A grade. 
Pupils of the 5 A read noticeably slower than pupils of the 4 A 
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grade. These results are significant when it is recalled that 
in each of the comparisons referred to above the groups of 
pupils which are compared read the same selections. The 
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Diacram g. Average Scores in Quality of Silent Reading for Four Cities and for Three 
Selected Schools of Indianapolis. 


type of progress secured in Schools C and D is very desirable 
because it represents consistent progress from grade to grade 
toward a high level of achievement without loss of time or 
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energy. Such schools set an example for other schools in 
which achievement is less regular and progressive. 

The average quality scores of Cleveland, thirteen cities, 
St. Louis, and Indianapolis are compared in Diagram 9. The 
record for Indianapolis presents a striking situation. Second- 
and third-grade children do reasonably well as shown by the 
fact that they attain approximately an average score. Beyond 
that point, however, the record for quality is distinctly low, 
although at all points it is above the Cleveland record. The 
unusual break in the direction of the progress curve at the 
fourth grade may be due in part to the fact that the step of 
difference in difficulty between the selection used in the third 
grade and the one used in the fourth grade is slightly greater 
for Indianapolis than for the other cities. This assumption, 
however, explains only a minor part of the deficiency. It will 
be recalled that the fourth grade showed marked progress as 
compared with the third grade in rate of silent reading. A 
possible explanation suggested by this fact is that there has 
been a distinct change of emphasis in reading instruction in 
the fourth grade. 

The lower figure in Diagram g presents the records of three 
selected schools. School G makes a distinctly superior record 
and School B makes a low record. School K makes very 
irregular progress and gives some support to the contention 
that differences in achievement may be due in part to difference 
in emphasis. By comparing the rate and quality for School K 
as presented in Diagrams 8 and 9g, the following interesting 
facts are revealed: in the second grade both rate and quality 
is high; in the fourth and sixth grades rate is high and quality 
distinctly low. Such results suggest the desirability of 
initiating in each school a continuous series of reading investi- 
gations in order to avoid undue emphasis on certain phases of 
reading instruction at the sacrifice of progress in other phases. 
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In order to illustrate the type of information which each 
school should have available at all times for the purpose of 
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self-criticism, the records of four schools are presented in Dia- 
gram 10. Records for oral-reading achievement, rate of silent 
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reading, and quality of silent reading are included in the dia- 
gram. The number of phases of reading ability which are 
measured should be greatly increased during the course of 
time in order to secure a clearer insight and a truer perspective 
of the whole reading problem. A limited analysis, however, 
such as the one presented in Diagram Io, reveals some inter- 
esting facts. The left-hand column of figures in Diagram 10 
shows that School G is uniformly high in all three phases of 
reading ability while School D is uniformly low with but few 
exceptions. Such comparisons suggest the desirability of locat- 
ing in a city system the schools in which uniformly superior 
results are secured in order that less successful schools might 
profit from a careful study of the effective methods employed. 
The right-hand column of figures in Diagram 10 shows that 
School I is uniformly low in oral reading, low in rate in the 
lower grades, high in rate in the upper grades, and uniformly 
high in quality in all grades. School N makes an average 
record, or better, in oral reading, is relatively strong in rate 
of silent reading excepting in the fourth grade, and is low in 
quality in the second and third grades, and high in the fifth and 
sixth grades. Evidently School D is confronted with the prob- 
lem of increasing the efficiency of instruction in reading along 
all lines. School I and School N have special problems which 
should be carefully studied in order to bring their achievement 
up to uniformly high standards. Objective studies of the type 
presented above make it possible to describe the needs of 
schools and individual pupils in clear, convincing terms. Inas- 
much as Indianapolis now has a corps of thirty well-trained 
young women who can carry forward work of this type it is 
recommended that studies be continued throughout the year 
in a much more thoroughgoing way than has been possible in 
an initial study lasting but one week. The teachers in each 
school should assist in these studies to a very large extent, 
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inasmuch as tests reveal most to those who give them. Addi- 
tional suggestions in this connection will be made in a latter 
section of the report. 

The facts which have been presented thus far in the report 
may be summarized as follows: (1) The aims of reading for 
each grade are not sufficiently differentiated from the general 
outcomes of reading instruction. Teachers attach large impor- 
tance to comprehension in each grade and restrict emphasis on 
mechanics of reading to the lower grades. Appreciation of 
literature and oral-reading instruction are over emphasized, 
while too little importance is attached to improvement in 
study habits, and to training in the use of books. There is 
wide variation in the clearness with which teachers see the 
relation between means and results in reading instruction. 
(2) Indianapolis devotes a relatively small amount of time 
to reading instruction as compared with the average practice 
in fifty cities. There is evident need for increasing the amount 
of time given to reading in each grade. (3) There is a distinct 
tendency in the lower grades to decrease the percentage of 
time devoted to oral-reading instruction, and to increase the 
percentage of time devoted to silent-reading instruction. This 
tendency reaches a climax in the fourth grade where approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the time is devoted to silent reading. 
Beyond the fourth grade variations in practice increase notice- 
ably. In some schools the percentage of time devoted to oral 
reading increases and the percentage of time devoted to silent 
reading decreases. (4) The oral-reading tests showed that at 
the beginning of the school year the pupils who were tested in 
Indianapolis ranked lower than comparable groups of pupils 
who were tested in other school systems. (5) An analysis of 
rate and accuracy in oral reading showed that the pupils who 
were tested read more slowly and much less accurately than 
pupils who had been tested in other cities. (6) The silent- 
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reading tests showed that the pupils of Indianapolis read 
relatively slowly in the second and third grades, progressed 
rapidly in the intermediate grades and rose to a high level in 
the upper grades. In regard to quality of reading, the tests 
showed that the results for Indianapolis are distinctly below 
the average. (7) Various diagrams which were presented 
revealed wide variations in achievement among schools and 
illustrated the use of objective studies of reading in locating 
strong and weak points in a school system. 
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This article is a brief statement of the result of a minute 
analysis of the laws governing the fiscal powers of the school 
authorities in twenty-eight cities of the North Central Division 
having a population ranging, approximately, from thirty 
thousand to fifty thousand. Up to the present time no 
systematic analysis of the constitutions, state laws, and city 
charters governing the financial aspects of city school systems 
of this size has been made, although the great importance of 
this problem has been recognized and briefly discussed by 
some of the leaders in educational administration. 

The St. Louis Survey staff found that the welfare of the 
St. Louis schools was being seriously handicapped by the legal 
limit of six mills on the taxing power of the school board. 
Dr. Rugg showed, in his report, by clear and definite state- 
ments and irrefutable tables and charts that unless this 
problem of tax limitation was recognized, and unless some 
action was taken to remove the legal barrier, the St. Louis 
schools would be forced to abandon their progressive program. 

Mr. Spaulding, while superintendent of the Minneapolis 
schools, was confronted with the same problem of legal 
limitation of the power of the board of education to levy a 
sufficient amount of taxes to meet the demands of a rapidly 
growing school system. In the case of the Minneapolis schools 
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the board of education did not have even the power to fix 
the tax rate within the limits set by the legislature. The 
board of education was held responsible for the educational 
activities, while the Tax Levy Board, a political body, had 
the power to determine the amount of money that could be 
levied for school purposes. Mr. Spaulding, as well as many 
other authorities, thinks that this method is neither right nor 
efficient. The board of education should be wholly and 
directly responsible for both the educational and the fiscal 
conduct of the schools. Mr. Spaulding says: “Financial 
power must be the basis of educational responsibility; the 
latter cannot be adequately discharged without the exercise of 
the former.” 

In the survey of the Cleveland schools the staff found one 
of the major problems to be the limitation of the tax-levying 
power of the school board. Mr. Clark, in his report, Financing 
the Public Schools, emphasizes the fact that there is a dual 
system of tax limitation. 

Another illustration of a limitation, but of a different kind, 
is found in the report of the Grand Rapids Survey. Dr. Rugg 
shows in his report, The Cost of Public Education in Grand 
Rapids, that in this city the school board cannot levy any 
taxes, but only estimates the amount required, which amount 
the City Council may or may not allow. The Council also 
controls the bonding activities; it determines whether the cost 
of new building shall be paid from tax levies or by bond issues. 

These examples illustrate some of the fiscal problems with 
which every school administrator has to deal. This article 
attempts to give the fundamental legal provisions—constitu- 
tional, statutory, and charter—by which the school authorities 
of these twenty-eight cities’ are governed. In order that these 


t Aurora, Danville, Decatur, Joliet, Quincy, Rockford ,East Chicago, Gary, Hammond, 
Cedar Rapids, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Dubuque, Waterloo, Bay City, Flint, Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, Joplin, Springfield (Missouri), Hamilton, Lima, Lorain, Springfield 
(Ohio), Zanesville, La Crosse and Madison. 
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provisions may be placed clearly before the reader, they are 
given in the form of answers to five fundamental questions, 
namely: 

I. Who levies the taxes in these cities? 

II. What legal limits to taxation have been established, 
and what are the methods of raising these limits? 

III. What provisions are made for financial emergencies? 

IV. How are bond issues regulated, and what are these 
regulations? 

V. What are the practices and the laws governing the time 
for estimating the annual budget and the beginning of the 
school financial year? 


I, WHO LEVIES THE TAXES? 


“He who controls the purse strings controls the government.” 


I. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE QUESTION OF THE POWER OF LEVYING 


The question of the power to “‘assess and collect” revenues 
is as old as civilization. History furnishes us with illustration 
after illustration of controversies, struggles, and revolutions over 
this great power. The peoples of Egypt and of Babylon knew 
what it meant to be taxed; the members of the Athenian 
League were not allowed to forget the date when the annual 
tribute was due at the capital; the Roman provincials were well 
acquainted with the tax-farmers of Republican Rome and 
later the imperial tax-gatherers; the mediaeval man knew that 
he must pay his duties, tithes, and tolls to his overlord; and 
the American Colonies felt constrained to tell George III that 
they did not believe in “taxation without representation.” 
Today active school men are confronted with the same old 
question as to the power of taxation. Shall the board of 
education have the power to levy the taxes for its own use, or 
shall it look to the city council, or county budget commission, 
or to a municipal board of estimate? This question is 
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important neither because of its historical background nor 
because of any sentimental reason, but it is important because 
the future progress and welfare of our nation depends, in a 
large measure, on the way in which this question is answered. 
If our public-school system is to be a controlling factor in the 
development and protection of our democratic ideals, it must 
be freed and kept free from the corruption of the brand of 
politics we find in too many of our cities at the present time. 


Il. WHO LEVIES THE TAXES IN THE TWENTY-EIGHT CITIES? 


The tax-levying power may be classified into two distinct 
classes based upon the governmental unit which has this power. 
This power may be granted to the governmental body either 
by a special charter or by a general state law. It must be 
understood, however, that the power to levy the taxes does 
not carry with it the power to determine the valuation of the 
property taxed. In no case does the school board have the 
power to fix the valuation or assess the taxes. This power is 
reserved for the strictly political groups, e. g., the township, 
the county, or the city authorities. The same situation is 
true in connection with the collection of the taxes. In some 
instances one political governmental unit will assess the taxes 
while another unit will collect the taxes and pay them over to 
the treasurer of the board of education, or hold the funds 
subject to the orders of the board of education. However, it is 
not of any great material difference what body assesses and 
collects the money, provided, the board of education has the 
power to set the rate—levy—for school purposes. 

1. Tax-levying power vested in the board of education.—In 
this first class belong those cities in which the board of 
education has the power to fix the rate or to determine the 
amount which shall be raised for the schools for the ensuing 
year, without this amount being changed in any way by any 
reviewing body. This statement does not mean that the 
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board of education has the power to set the rate or fix the 
amount without any limitation whatever, but presupposes a 
maximum limit set by law, within which limit, however, the 
board has full power to act. 

Within this classification are two subordinate classes. 

a) Those cities in which the board of education has this 
power granted to it by special charter: In this group are 
the following cities: Aurora, Decatur, and Joliet. While 
Quincy and Rockford have special charters, these charters 
have been modified to some extent by general laws passed for 
cities which had been operating under certain conditions. 
However, the boards of education have the power to 
determine the amount or rate within the state limitations. 
The special charter of Flint, Michigan, gives the board of 
education the power to levy the taxes; this is not true in any 
of the other cities of Michigan studied’. 

5) Those cities in which the board of education has the 
power to levy the taxes granted to it by a general state law: 
There is one city of this type in Illinois—Danville—which has 
grown into a city but has retained the old district form of 
school organization. The cities of Indiana—East Chicago, 
Gary, and Hammond—receive their power from general state 
laws. However, Indiana makes use of the “‘class system” of 
legislation. The cities of Missouri—Joplin and Springfield— 
the cities of lowa—Cedar Rapids, Council Bluffs, Davenport, 
Dubuque, and Waterloo—likewise receive their tax-levying 
power from general state laws. 

2. The tax-levying power vested in some political body:—The 
second large class, based upon the governmental unit which 
has the tax-levying power, divides itself into four distinct 
subdivisions. In this class the board of education has the 

«If the cities of Michigan adopt a certain law passed by the legislature in 1917, the 
board of education may have the power to levy taxes, provided, the city does not have a 


board of estimate. If there is a board of estimate in the city, then this political body shall 
have the power to review the board of education’s budget. 
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privilege of estimating or certifying an amount or rate to 
some political body which may or may not allow the board of 
education’s estimate. 

a) The first subdivision taken up in this discussion is the 
one in which the board of education estimates the amount 
needed to run the schools for the ensuing year, then gives this 
estimate to the county budget commission. This commission 
is composed of the county auditor, the treasurer, and the 
prosecuting attorney. In Ohio a general state law limits the 
amount the board may levy; hence the county budget com- 
mission must review the board of education’s estimate to see 
whether this limit has been exceeded; if the limit has been 
observed by the board of education, its estimate will probably 
be allowed, provided, the total levy of the city does not exceed 
the maximum limit allowed for all taxes. If the total amount 
of the levy for the city does exceed the maximum levy, the 
budget commission is required to cut it down to the limit. 
When this reduction is made, the estimate of the board of 
education, even though it be within its own legal limit, may 
be reduced. The foregoing statement is true for the following 
cities of Ohio: Hamilton, Lima, Lorain, Springfield, and 
Zanesville. 

6) The second subdivision taken up is the one in which the 
board of education estimates, and the taxpaying voters ratify. 
This law is found in some of the city charters of Michigan. 
However, this law seems to be more of a formality than an 
active law. One superintendent says that the people cannot 
reject the estimate for current expenses, but may reject the 
estimate for capital outlay. In the cities of Lansing, 
Kalamazoo, and Jackson the boards of education seem to 
have, for all practical purposes, the power to levy the taxes 
for current expenses. 

c) The third subdivision taken up in this discussion is the 
one in which the board of education estimates and the board of 
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0 estimates passes upon the estimate. This law is found in the 


f charters of certain cities of Michigan. Some of 


the school 


officials are very much opposed to the power exercised by this 


body. Bay City is an example of the cities operating under 


this condition. 





d) The fourth subdivision is the one in which 


school funds. 


Table I gives the above-mentioned facts in a 


who levies the taxes. The table brings out some v 
tant facts: 


by general state laws. 


have the power to levy the school taxes. 


but from general laws of the State. 








the board 


sends its estimate to the city council, which body may do as it 
likes in regard to the budget. This is a case in which the school 
authorities must enter into active competition with the city 
officials in order to get a share of the city’s revenues. All the 
evils of rotten politics and the subservience of the board of 
education to the political interests of the city are possible and 
are usually present. Of the four subdivisions discussed, this 
one is fraught with the greatest danger to the public schools of 
any city. The politicians and the general public, even though 
they are well disposed toward the schools, are less able to judge 
the character and quality of the educational program than the 
board of education, while the ordinary school administrator is 
not well prepared “by nature, training, or profession to defend 
the just demands of education in the general fight for funds.” 
La Crosse and Madison have to go to the city council for their 


summary 


form, showing under what kind of law the cities operate and 


ery impor- 


1. Sixteen out of the twenty-eight cities are governed 
2. In seventeen of the twenty-eight cities the school boards 


3. In twelve of these cities the boards of education get 
their power to levy the school taxes not from special charters 
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4. In the eleven cities in which the boards of education do 
not have the power to levy the taxes, six are governed by spe- 


cial charter and five are governed by general state laws. 
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5. The cities in which the boards do not have the power to 
levy the taxes are found in three states— Michigan, Wisconsin 


and Ohio. 
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6. Current practice is decidedly in favor of giving the 
board of education the power to levy the school taxes. 

7. Current practice is in favor of granting the power to 
administer the school finances by means of general state laws. 


Il. WHAT LEGAL LIMITS HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED AND 
HOW MAY THEY BE RAISED? 


A. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE QUESTION OF TAX-RATE LIMITATION 


At no time in the development of our public-school system 
has the question of tax rates and tax-rate limitations been so 
important as at the present time. There are two outstanding 
reasons which are causing this question to force itself upon the 
public, demanding an immediate solution. These reasons are: 

1. The ever-increasing cost of materials and services.—While 
this force has been tremendously accelerated by war conditions, 
yet the increase in the cost of living and in the price of supplies 
and materials was quite prominent for some time before the 
war. 

2. Better educational facilities—The second force is more 
of a social than an economic force. It is the desire of the people 
to have better educational facilities than were thought neces- 
sary in former years. Better buildings, better equipment, 
better qualified teachers and superintendents, larger play- 
grounds, gymnasiums, and a number of other modern improve- 
ments are desired and demanded by the school patrons. All 
of these improvements cost more money than the old-fashioned 
school. More money means an increase in the tax levy. 

The problem which faces the school administrator of today 
is how to get the funds to finance a modern school system. If 
the school board has the power to levy the school taxes, the 
problem is much more simple than is the case in those cities in 
which the board of education has the power to merely estimate 
the taxes. However, even if the board of education has the 
power to levy the taxes, it may be greatly handicapped by 
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means of a limit set by the charter or by a state law. Many of 
the legal limits which are now in force were set many years ago, 
before the modern ideas of education with their greater demand 
for funds made their appearance. 

Another factor very closely related to the question of tax 
limitations, because of its influence upon the amount of money 
which may be raised by means of taxation, is the rate of assess- 
ment. The rate of assessment varies greatly among the cities 
of the several states. In some instances the rate of assessment 
on the estimated true valuation of the property is the same as 
the assessed valuation, in other cities it varies from 25 to 80 
per cent. In some cities the valuation is fixed by local authori- 
ties, in others there is a state board of equalization. These 
conditions make it impossible to determine whether the tax 
rates of two cities are comparable or not, until it is known 
whether the rate of assessment is the same, and whether the 
method of fixing the valuation is the same. 


B. LIMITATIONS ON TAXATION 


The states have usually set certain definite limits to the 
rate of taxation for school purposes'. In a few instances cer- 
tain cities have been granted the privilege of determining the 
maximum rate by means of a popular vote. 

1. Legal provisions.—This study brings out the fact that 
the legal limits on taxation in the twenty-eight cities are set by 
different legal provisions, viz.: 

a) By state consitutions, for example, Joplin and Spring- 
field, Missouri. 

6) By general state laws, for example, the cities of the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio. 

c) By special charters, for example, the cities of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 


* For a full discussion of tax limits and the methods of raising them see J. FREEMAN 
Pye, Legal Basis of School Finance, Master’s thesis, University of Chicago. 
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2. The various kinds of limits imposed.—In the analysis of 
the legal provisions for taxation, four distinct kinds of limits 
were found in the cases of the different cities: 

a) One very common method of limitation is by funds; 
for example, the state law of Ohio requires the budget to be 
made out showing the amount required for (1) tuition fund; 
(2) contingent fund; (3) building fund; (4) bonds, interest, and 
sinking fund. Iowa had practically the same kind of law 
until 1917, when the legislature amended the old law by 
condensing the four funds into two funds; (1) the general 
fund, and (2) the schoolhouse fund. 

6) Another method is one that requires the tax rate to be 
stated in terms of a certain number of dollars per pupil. This 
method is used in the cities of Iowa. 

c) A third method is to state the limitations in terms of a 
certain amount per taxable poll. This method is employed 
in very few states; Indiana is an example of a state employing 
this form. 

d) The fourth and most common method of stating the 
limitation is the one based upon rate; for example, a certain 
number of mills on the dollar or a certain number of cents on 
the hundred dollars, or a certain number of dollars on the 
thousand dollars valuation of taxable property. This method 
is used in all the cities of six states, studied. 

3. Methods of raising the tax limitations ——While legal 
provisions have been set in practically all the cities limiting 
the power of the board of education in its taxing privileges, 
yet in some cases provisions have been made whereby the 
legal limit may be raised. The most common way by which 
the limit may be raised is by a majority vote of the people. 
The board may have power to levy taxes up to a certain rate 
or amount; if more money is deemed necessary the board may 
take the proposition to the qualified voters of the district, 
and if they consent to the increased rate it may be levied. 
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However, there is usually a limit to this increased levy which 
even the voters do not have the power to exceed. 

In some cities no provisions have been made for increasing 
the rate above the specified amount. Where this is true, 
there is only one recourse; that is a new law. The cities of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio are in this condition. It makes no 
difference how anxious and how willing the people are to grant 
a higher rate, they do not have the legal power to do so. 


III. LEGAL PROVISION FOR FINANCIAL EMERGENCIES 
A. NEED OF SOME LEGAL PROVISION FOR FINANCIAL EMERGENCIES 


The importance of some kind of provision for meeting 
financial emergencies has been recognized by school men and 
legislators for many years; yet in some states adequate 
measures have been taken only recently to provide a legal 
way by which this may be done satisfactorily. In this 
discussion the term emergency means that condition in which 
the school board finds itself without sufficient funds to meet 
immediate and lawful demands for current expenses. 
Emergencies may arise from a number of causes over which 
the school board has no control. An example of this kind 
was brought out in the Grand Rapids Survey. An emergency 
was caused in 1912 by the passage of a state law which changed 
the time for the payment of the state primary fund. A change 
in the rate of assessment or valuation of property may so 
reduce the revenue of a board of education as to cause an 
emergency. A building destroyed by fire or condemned by 
the state inspector may cause an emergency which the board 
of education had no means of foretelling. 


B. PROVISIONS FOR MEETING EMERGENCIES MADE BY ALL STATES 


1. The cities of Illinois have been granted power by a 
general state law to meet certain financial emergencies in the 
following way: 
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When there is no money in the treasury of any school district of this state 
whether governed by either or both the general school law or any special 
charter to defray the necessary expenses of the district . . . . the board 
of education . . . . may issue warrants against and in anticipation of 
any taxes levied for the payment of necessary expenses of the district, either 
for educational or for building purposes, as the case may be, to the extent of 
75 per cent of the total amount of the tax so levied. 

Further provision is made that these warrants cannot be 
paid from any other fund except the tax against which they 
are issued. 

2. In Indiana the board may make temporary loans to the 
amount of 334 per cent of the taxes actually levied and in 
course of collection for the fiscal year. There are certain 
details for placing the loan which must be observed. 

3. In Iowa the only recourse in case of an emergency is for 
the people to vote a special tax; then the board may issue 
orders, but these orders do not take precedence over other 
orders issued by the board. In the case of a school-house tax 
which has been voted, the board may anticipate the revenue 
and issue orders and thus be able to proceed immediately with 
the building before the tax has been collected. 

4. In Michigan under the “old” law money may be 
borrowed on the strength of a tax that has been voted, but 
the amount borrowed may not exceed the amount of the tax 
levied. The 1917 law, which may be adopted under certain 
conditions, gives the board more freedom. 

5. The Missouri law allows the boards to issue warrants 
when there is no money in a certain fund to meet lawful 
demands, as taxes may be collected before the end of the 
school year, June 30. 

6. The state law of Ohio allows the cities to issue bonds to 
obtain money to buy or improve school property in anticipation 
of income from taxes. School boards may also draw their 
apportionment, to the amount of two-thirds of the current 
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collection of taxes, from June 20 to the semi-annually 
apportionment in August, and from December 20 to the 
semi-annually apportionment in February. For certain speci- 
fied emergencies all taxing limitations may be exceeded. 

7. In the cities of Wisconsin the voters, at a special meeting 
called for the purpose, may vote a levy to be collected at the 
same time as the regular taxes, to meet emergencies. Wisconsin 
has also made provision to meet a deficit in the teachers’ 
salary fund. 


IV. HOW ARE BOND ISSUES REGULATED? 
A. THE PROBLEM OF BOND ISSUANCE 


One of the most perplexing problems which the school 
authorities of the present time have to solve is the one of 
securing adequate funds for capital outlay. There are two com- 
monly used methods of raising funds for capital outlay—by 
taxation and by borrowing money and issuing bonds. As was 
noted above, many school boards have absolute power to levy 
taxes for current expenses, within the legal limit; some have 
power to levy up to a certain rate for building purposes, but 
none has power to issue bonds for building purposes without 
first being authorized either directly or indirectly by the 
electors or by some political body such as the city council. In 
the case of bond issues we find that the state has been much 
more cautious in the delegation of its bonding power than it 
was in the delegation of the taxing power. 

All state governments have granted the local authorities 
power to issue bonds under certain restrictions. Practically 
every school city has at some time or other been forced to issue 
bonds, owing to the fact that the state appropriations and the 
local taxes did not furnish enough money to supply its needs. 
Under the present system of running our schools, a system that 
demands an enormous amount of money for large and expensive 
buildings, elaborate equipment for laboratories, shops, gym- 
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nasiums, museums, lunch-rooms, libraries, etc., the ordinary 
means of taxation do not supply the funds necessary. This 
condition makes one of two things inevitable: either the tax- 
rate limitation must be raised or the school authorities must 
borrow money and issue bonds. While it is not the purpose of 
this paper to argue the question of taxation versus bond 
issuance for permanent improvements, it may be said that the 
evidence of investigators seems to point to the conclusion that 
the issuance of bonds should be kept to the lowest point possible. 
Bonds are an expensive proposition at the best. The Ca/i- 
fornia Taxpayers’ Fournal, September, 917, has an excellent 
discussion of the subject of bond issues versus taxation. One 
of the conclusions which this publication reaches is that if a 
community is determined to issue bonds, these bonds should be 
issued under the close supervision of the state, and under no 
condition should the term of these bonds be for any consider- 
able length of time—for example, more than ten years. 

In the analysis of the different charters of the several cities 
and the general laws of the seven states, it is found that pro- 
vision has been made to allow the school authorities to levy 
taxes for building purposes up to a certain limit under certain 
conditions; as a supplementary means of increasing these 
building funds, states have granted the power of issuing bonds 
to the cities, by special charters—for example, the cities of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and some of the cities of Illinois; and by 
general laws—for example, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, and Ohio. 
One of the states, Wisconsin, has a state trust fund from which 
the cities may borrow money. In the case of the other six 
states the general public or banking institutions are the only 
sources from which the school authorities can draw their 
moneys by means of bond issues. 

B. LEGAL PROVISIONS GOVERNING THE ISSUANCE OF BONDS 

1. The general practice of authorizing bond issues.—The 

general practice is to place the proposition before the voters or 
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before some political body, such as the city council. The pur- 
poses for which bonds may be issued are determined by state 
laws. There seems to be practically a universal aim to limit 
the bond issue to the purpose of raising funds for capital outlay. 

It is the usual practice to state the limitation of bond issues 
in terms of the percentum of taxable property. Five of the 
seven states put this limit at 5 per cent; Indiana puts it at only 
2 per cent; Ohio states its limitation in the form of a limit on 
the tax that may be assessed with which to redeem the bonds. 

2. The methods of bond redemption.—Three different 
methods of bond redemption were found in this study, although 
one of them seems to be used by very few cities. The three 
methods are: 

a) The serial or instalment method, by which regular instal- 
ments are paid on the principal, and interest is paid annually 
on the unpaid balance. 

6) The sinking-fund method, by which a sufficient amount 
is put into a separate fund each year to accumulate at com- 
pound interest enough money to pay the interest annually or 
semi-annually and the principal at the end of the term. 

c) The annuity method, the one that is used less frequently. 
This requires that an equal sum composed of combined interest 
and principal be paid each year. While this method is com- 
monly used in other countries, it has never been extensively 
used in the United States, owing no doubt to the complicated 
system of computing and to the difficulty the layman has in 
understanding its operation. It seems that its disadvantages 
outweigh its advantages when we have to rely upon the ordi- 
nary members of the board of education or of the city council 
to determine our bonding policies. 

While many of the states have made their laws so that the 
cities may, and in some instances are required, to use the sink- 
ing fund method of redemption, there are serious objections to 
its use. It is regarded as the most expensive method of the 
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three mentioned. Some states, not in the group studied here 
have prohibited the use of the sinking-fund method, owing no 
doubt to the possibilities of irregularities in the handling of 
the fund. 

The serial method of payment is the method most commonly 
used by the cities studied. While the laws do not specifically 
require this method, they are so stated in many cases as to 
allow the use of the method. The following advantages of the 
serial method of redemption are given: 

(1) “It is by far the cheapest”; (2) It is perfectly simple in 
its operation; (3) There is no danger of officials forgetting 
to make payments; (4) If the issue is properly planned 
the heaviest burden comes during the earlier years when the 
greatest advantages are received. 

This method has one serious disadvantage in that it is 
possible to defeat its greatest advantage by a little manipula- 
tion. That is, if the payments are divided so as to make the 
early payments small and later payments large, the advan- 
tages enumerated under (1) and (4) above are nullified. 


V. WHAT IS THE LEGAL BASIS FOR THE SCHOOL BUDGET 
AND THE FISCAL YEAR? 


No discussion of the legal basis of school finance would be 
logical or complete without a discussion of the laws governing 
the two very important and closely related subjects: the fiscal 
year and the annual budget. In those cities in which the school 
board has been given the power to levy taxes for school pur- 
poses, a budget may be prepared in a scientific manner. On 
the other hand, if the budget has to be presented to some 
political body which shall have power to decrease or otherwise 
change the budget, the board of education has very little 
incentive carefully to work out its annual estimate. To be 
of the greatest assistance to administrative officers, a school 
budget should show the expenditures that are authorized to 
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be met from (a) ordinary revenues, (b) special assessments 
and special assessment certificates, and (c) long-term debt 
obligations other than special assessment certification. If in 
addition to the budget at the end of the year summaries are 
presented showing the results of business for the last year, the 
citizens will have the data from which to form intelligent judg- 
ments concerning past and proposed expenditures and methods 
employed or recommended for financing them. 

The date for the estimation of the budget may be set by 
(a) the general state laws, as in Ohio; or (b) the charter, as in 
Bay City; or (c) the board of education—the charter and the 
general laws being silent on this point; in some instances the 
charter gives the board power to determine this date. 

In the case of the determination of the beginning of the 
school financial year, there is a much more definite statement 
in the laws. In a majority of cases this date has been fixed by 
action of the legislature through a general law; in the other 
cases it has been usually fixed in the charter, although there 
are a few instances in which this power is left to the discretion 
of the board of education. 

If one may assume that current practice is an index of good 
practice, then there seems to be very little doubt as to the advis- 
ability of having a school financial year from July 1 to June 3o. 
There are fifteen cities having this date, while the next most 
common date is September 1 to August 31. This latter con- 
dition is found, however, in the cities of only one state—Ohio— 
while the July 1 year is found in the cities of five different 
states. The Indiana cities have the financial year set for them 
by general state law, as do the Ohio and the Iowa cities. 

Table II shows the relation existing between the date of 
the financial year and the month in which the budget estimate 
is made (approximately) in the various cities studied. 

As our city schools are now organized, running for the most 
part ten months during the year, the educational department 
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closes its year near the latter part of June. Because of the very 
close relationship existing between this department and the 
financial department, the two should run as nearly parallel as 
possible. By the first of July the board of education has all the 






























































TABLE II 
Date of Budget Estimate} School Financial || Date of Budget Estimate} School Financial 
May Year July—Con. Year 
Hamilton......... g—I Hammond........ 8—I 
Kalamazoo..< 2s... 6—1 OMCE cts scat ees 7—I 
| Ea ie eee g—I Ouincy. .. h6.4 56 7—I 
MSQRAUN o:ssschvs vs sictens g—I ROCKIORG 54:40. e'sci 7—I 
Zanesville......... 9—I 
Springfield........ g—I 
Months not determined 
ye ee ene Dates determined 
by board, 
Springfield (Mo.)... 7—I 
Waterloo.......... 7—I BINS 5. aixieecades® 7—I 
UB © (6 2a ae I—!I 
a August 
July | 
Dubuque.......... 7—I 
ere | 7—I Lansing........... fe 
Cedar Rapids......| 7—15 
Council Bluffs. ... .| 7—I 
re | 7—I November 
Bee. | 7—I 
Davenport... 7—I 
East Chicago...... 8—I Le Coome.:... 2... I—tI 
WE hisccisacuns 8—1 eee qI—I 














data necessary to compute the expenses for the closing educa- 
tional year, and at the same time enough data to estimate the 
amount of money needed for the incoming year. 

While the laws in the greater number of cases do not place 


an absolute date for estimating the amount of money needed 
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for the ensuing year, they usually set a date by which the 
budget shall be reported or presented to the voters, or the 
council as the case may require. However, this places no 
great restriction on the power of the board, provided this date 
is set late enough. Again, we may say that, because of the 
close relationship existing between the educational department 
and the school financial-department year, and at the same time 
the close relationship existing between these two phases of the 
educational system and the budget formulation, these three 
functions should be performed at very nearly the same time. 
If the educational year ends near the first of July, then the 
final estimation of the expenses for the ensuing year should be 
made at about that time. Table II shows that this is done in 
a majority of the cities studied. In order that a school board 
may be able to plan a budget in anything like a scientific 
manner, it must have reliable data upon which to base its 
estimation. If this estimation is made some time before the 
end of the educational year, it is impossible for the board to 
have the data, consequently impossible for it to plan a scien- 
tific estimate. Referring to Table II we find that the cities of 
Ohio are forced, by a general state law, to make their estimates 
in May. The following statement from a superintendent in 
Ohio makes the issue clear: 

The objection to our financial scheme is that the budget estimate made 
in May, 1918, must cover the time from February, 1919, to February, 1920. 
The first half of the taxes is not collected until December, 1918, and the 
settlement with the auditor for the December, 1918, taxes is made in Feb- 
ruary, 1919. The last half of the taxes is made August 20, 1919, and the 
money received at that time is used for the school expenses up to February, 


1920. It is rather difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy school 
expenses two years ahead. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the first part of this discussion five pertinent questions 
in regard to the legal basis of school finance were asked. This 
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summary attempts to bring together the most important facts 
relative to the questions and at the same time make certain 
recommendations. 

In answer to the question ‘““Who levies the taxes?” it was 
shown that in 17 cities out of the 28 studied, the board of 
education has the power to levy the taxes; in the 11 remaining 
cities the school taxes are levied by some political body. 

These facts, supported by the statements of experts and of 
active school administrators, lead to the recommendation that 
boards of education in the cities of the North Central Division 
having a population ranging from thirty thousand to fifty 
thousand, should have the power to levy the school taxes 
within certain limits set by general state laws. 

In regard to the question concerning the tax limitations, 
the following points were brought out by the analysis of the 
constitutions, state laws, and the city charters: 

a) In 2 cities the legal limit is set by the state constitution 
(Missouri). 

6) In 1g cities the limit is set by general state laws. 

c) In 3 cities the limit is set by special charters. 

d) In 2 cities the limit is set by the vote of the people. 

e) Data for the two remaining cities were not available on 
this point. 

These data clearly show that the current practice among 
this group of cities is to set the legal limit by means of general 
state laws. The Ig cities which have their limits set by 
general state laws are found in four states out of the seven 
studied, while the 2 cities in which the limit is set by the 
constitution are found in one state, and the two which have 
their limits set by the vote of the people are found in one 
state—the same state in which the three are located which 
have their limit set by special charter—Michigan. 

In 21 cities provision is made for raising the rate above a 
specified limit for certain purposes and on certain conditions. 
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In 3 cities the board of education is allowed to levy a special 
tax to meet certain needs; above this limit, however, the rate 
cannot be raised. In Ig cities the limit may be raised by a 
popular vote for certain specified purposes, such as for educa- 
tional purposes, building purposes, and for emergencies. In 2 
cities no provision is made for raising the limit. In 2 cities 
there is no limit except that set by the voters. Data for 
3 cities are not available. 

Current practice seems to justify the statement that a 
certain specified limit should be set by general law, above 
which the board of education may not go; a higher limit 
should be set, to which limit the rate may be raised by avote 
of the people. Just what this limit should be cannot be 
answered at this time. The method of estimating the 
valuation of the property and the wealth of the community 
are large factors in determining the tax-rate limits. The limits 
should be sufficiently high to meet the needs of a “modern 
school.” 

What provisions have been taken to meet emergencies? 

All states have made some provisions to meet emergencies. 
The most usual method is to allow the cities to anticipate 
certain tax levies which have been and are in the course of 
collection. In some states the board of education has this 
power—Indiana and Illinois—but there is a limit set, above 
which the board may not go. In other states the board may 
meet an emergency until it calls a special election to vote the 
funds needed. In some cities the board is forced to go to the 
city council for relief. 

Since elections are slow and expensive, and since city 
councils are sometimes unreliable, it appears that the most 
satisfactory method is to allow the board of education to 
anticipate the taxes which have been levied and are in the 
course of collection. However, a limit should be placed upon 
the amount the board is allowed to anticipate. In Indiana 
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the limit is 3314 per cent of the levy. This is perhaps too 
low. In some cities of Wisconsin the entire levy may be 
anticipated by a vote of the electors; in Illinois 75 per cent 
of the levy may be anticipated. There is not sufficient 
evidence to warrant a recommendation for any definite limit. 

The outstanding fact concerning bond issues is the 
uniformity of state control with reference to (a) authorization, 
(4) purpose, (c) maximum amount, (d) maximum interest rate. 

The board of education does not have the power to issue 
bonds without first being authorized by the people, either 
directly or through their representatives. Bonds are quite 
universally issued to provide funds for capital outlay. 

Twelve cities formulate their budgets in July, while 6 
formulate theirs in May; all save one of the 6 are in the same 
state. This uniformity is due to a state law and not neces- 
sarily to the fact that the school administrators of these cities 
think this the best time. For the other g cities there is a 
great variety in practice. 

In the case of the beginning of the financial year there is 
more uniformity. In 15 cities the school year begins the 
first of July. In only 1 city does the financial year begin 
January 1. Five cities begin their financial year September 1, 
and 3 begin theirs August 1. 

Here, again, we have a case in which current practice, 
supported by the expert opinion of school administrators, 
favors the recommendation that the school-academic year and 
school-financial year end at about the same time, and also 
that the budget be formulated at about the same time as the 
ending of the school years. It seems that it would be for the 
best interest of the schools that the board of education have 
the power to determine the size and the distribution of the 
school budget. 
































SELECTING TEXT-BOOKS 


G:C. CAST 
State Normal School, Peru, Nebraska 


An intelligent choice of text-books depends largely upon 
the degree to which the person who makes the choice under- 
stands the nature of the books and their function in the 
particular school where they are to be used. In most Euro- 
pean countries the text-book, if used at all, is merely a more 
or less unimportant aid to the teacher, and serves primarily 
as a compendium or compilation of the materials with which 
the teacher and the pupils must work. In the United States 
the text-book has hitherto played a very different and far more 
important role. Often it has been used practically as a sub- 
stitute for the teacher, and even now this is virtually its 
function in a large number of our elementary schools. In 
other cases it plays a role intermediate between these extremes. 
An important tendency can be described in the statement 
that in some of our best city schools the text-book is gradually 
but surely being crowded into the background, while the 
teacher is being accorded a more prominent place. 

In writing or compiling text-books a tendency has mani- 
fested itself in recent years to ignore the fact that a large 
number of our teachers are quite dependent upon the text- 
book. There is a disposition, which may be quite justifiable 
from the pedagogic viewpoint, to make the text-book a mere 
compilation of material, encroaching as little as possible upon 
the domain of the teacher. 

To give more point to my remarks let me speak of my own 
experience with a certain text in arithmetic. This text is of 
recent date, written by a well-known and thoroughly competent 
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author and published by a reliable firm. It possesses many 
points of excellence. All the obsolete and unpractical material 
of older texts has been discarded, and excellent new material 
taken from the home, the farm, the store, the industries, etc., 
has been substituted. On the other hand, the book has very 
serious defects. It is intended for both seventh and eighth 
grade work; yet such fundamental topics as common fractions, 
decimals, and denominate numbers find no systematic and 
comprehensive treatment therein. They are touched upon 
only by way of problems for review; and what is given in these 
lines is scattered throughout the whole book, so that it does not 
lend itself to a systematic and somewhat thoroughgoing review, 
such as is often necessary where these matters have been covered 
in the sixth grade. The treatment of these topics in the lower 
grades is usually not such that the pupils can be expected to 
proceed in their course without at least a thoroughgoing review 
and without filling in some of the gaps that were left in their 
previous work. To be sure the author of this text has treated 
these topics more adequately in a book intended for grades 
five and six. In selecting a text-book for the seventh and 
eighth grades, however, we must bear in mind that in a school 
where free text-books are furnished, the pupils of grades seven 
and eight will not have access to the texts they used in their 
previous work, and hence may be seriously handicapped. Even 
the best of teachers desiring to give her seventh-grade pupils a 
thoroughgoing review of denominate numbers, for instance, 
would experience a great deal of difficulty in finding and 
bringing together enough material for this purpose if the pupils 
had only the one text, for this book omits even most of the 
tables of measure and weight. 

If an experienced and well-equipped teacher would find it 
difficult to use such a text, what could be expected of an 
inexperienced and not so well-equipped teacher who is strug- 
gling with this subject and perhaps several others? Failure and 
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disappointment for both teacher and class is the only thing 
that can reasonably be expected in such a case. Yet the 
choosing of this text might be expected to have just such 
disastrous consequences in more than half of our schools. To 
select this or a similar text for a rural school would be folly, 
for here the teacher hears from twenty-five to thirty-five 
recitations a day. It is utterly impossible for her to map out 
any one course. All that can reasonably be expected of her, 
as those who have taught in such schools know, is that she 
follow more or less closely the course as mapped out in some 
good text-book suitable for this purpose, that she explain 
obscure points, adapt certain parts to local needs, stimulate 
and inspire the pupils to work and test their progress in 
assimilating this material. 

Again, in a school system where the percentage of inex- 
perienced and inadequately equipped teachers is as high as it 
is in this country, the text-book ought to be of such a nature 
as to enable the brighter pupils to master a given subject, in a 
fashion at least, even without much aid from a teacher. 

Of course, there is this objection to a “self-teaching”’ text- 
book. It may hamper a good teacher and may not permit 
her to bring into action her own powers and resources, though 
this is not necessarily the case. Surely it does not seem wise 
to handicap our best teachers because of the incompetence 
of others. We should not discourage the production of 
text-books which give the teacher large freedom of action. 
Probably all educators agree that the role of the teacher in our 
schools must constantly, though gradually, be made more 
important, while that of the text-book may safely be made less 
prominent. To accomplish this will require many years of 
persistent effort on the part of our leaders in education. In 
the meantime we can not at once discard the more or less self- 
teaching text-book—crutch though it be—in schools where 
there are no teachers to supply something better. This diffi- 
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culty can perhaps best be solved by exercising the proper care 
in the selection of text-books. 

In rural and village schools, where proper grading of pupils 
is impossible and where, because of small salaries, inexperienced 
and often untrained teachers must be employed, no texts 
should be chosen which make great demands upon the teacher. 
In city schools, on the other hand, where teachers are usually 
well-equipped and where there are fewer changes in the person- 
nel of the teaching staff, texts may well be selected that make 
far greater demands upon the teacher and really will give her 
opportunities to use her own talent and powers unhampered. 

Consider for a moment the choice of a beginners’ text in any 
one of the modern languages now taught in the high schools. 
The most recent text-books in the field of modern languages 
demand the so-called direct method of instruction. They 
furnish only a minimum of formal grammar and dispense with 
translation either completely or nearly so, while they stress 
oral work in the foreign tongue throughout the course. A book 
of this kind may be an excellent text for an experienced teacher 
who has a thorough command of her subject and a good 
speaking knowledge of the language. With her, the danger 
that the work will degenerate into a mere process of memoriz- 
ing phrases and sentences is not so great, though even here it 
is ever present. If, however, the modern language teacher of 
the average town high school should undertake to use such a 
book, we could expect only complete failure. 

Festina lente might, therefore, well serve us as a motto in 
our effort to reform the text-book, and even more so in our 
endeavor to introduce the more extreme types of the newer 
texts into schools where teachers are not ready to assume the 
role that was hitherto filled by the text-book. Care in the 
selection of text-books should be especially great wherever 
they are furnished by the school, for here it is only rarely 
possible to have a change in text with every new teacher. 
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Persons choosing text-books should, therefore, know as 
definitely as possible not only the character of the books they 
are selecting but also the character, intellectual equipment, and 
professional training of the teachers who are to use them. 
Furthermore, they shou!d know and take into careful consid- 
eration the conditions under which the teachers must use these 
books, whether in large or small classes and whether the 
teachers are limited to one or two subjects which they have 
thoroughly mastered, or are obliged to teach a large number of 
subjects none of which they have mastered sufficiently to be 
able to be independent of the text-book. 




















Edurational Writings 








I. COMMENT ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE GARY SCHOOL SURVEY 


In the winter and spring of 1916 a survey staff of six members made an 
examination of the public schools of Gary, Indiana, under the direction of 
two representatives of the General Education Board, Mr. Flexner and Mr. 
Bachman. The first four of eight reports which describe the results of the 
survey have just been published. The General Account® by Flexner and 
Bachman was published first. It has been followed during the past month 
by reports of four associates on problems of Organization and Administra- 
tion?, Costs, Industrial Works, and Household Artss. The first four are dis- 
cussed herewith. The fifth is received just as we go to press and will be 
reviewed later with the subsequent volumes which are planned for early 
publication. These other volumes are Physical Training and Play®, Science 
Teaching’, and The Measurement of Classroom Products. 


The Gary survey is unique among examinations of city school systems 
because of the interest which the general school public has in it. The innova- 
tions in school practice and administration of educational aims and methods 
which have been stated in Gary have been the center of debate and contro- 
versy for several years. For this reason school people generally expect a 


survey of the Gary schools to give very definite answers to several questions. 


Two types of fact are wanted: (1) A clear statement concerning what educa- 
tional practices are unique in the Gary scheme. What is the Gary plan? 
Does it primarily effect the course of study? the classification and promotion 
of pupils? the type of school building? or is it a new method of using the 


t The Gary Schools: A general Account. By ABRAHAM FLEXNER and FRankK P. BacuMan. 
General Education Board, New York, 1918. Pp. vi+265. $0.25. 

2 Organization and Administration. By Grorce D. Strayer and Frank P. BacuMAn. 
Pp. xix+126. $0.15. 

3 Costs, School Year 1975-16. By Frank P. Bacuman and Ratpw Bowman. Pp. 
xix+86. $0.25. 

4 Industrial Work. By Cuaries R. Ricwarps. Pp, xix+204. $0.25 

5 Household Arts. By Eva W. Wuite. $0.10. 

6 Physical Training and Play. By Lee F. Hammer. $0.10. 

1 Science Teaching. By Otis W. CatpweELt. $0.10. 

8 Measurement of Classroom Products. By Stuart A. Courtis. $0.30. 
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plant? or a scheme of departmentalization of school studies and program 
throughout the entire school? How are these features administered in Gary? 
Thus, the first interest on the part of the general public is in an objective 
and complete description of the Gary plan. (2) There is needed in the second 
place a thorough evaluation of these practices. The statements should not 
only be descriptive of what is done but should also include a comparative 
weighing of various practices. That the survey staff recognized this as one 
of its important tasks is indicated by the following quotation: 


Such is the Gary plan in conception. What about the execution? Is it realized at 
Gary? Does it work? What is involved as respects space, investment, etc., when ordinary 
classrooms are replaced by shops, playgrounds, and laboratories? Can a given equipment 
in the way of auditorium, shops, etc., handle precisely the same number of children accom- 
modated in the classrooms without doing violence to their educational needs on the one 
hand, and without waste through temporary disuse of the special facilities, on the other? To 
what extent has Gary modified or reorganized on modern lines the treatment of the common 
classroom subjects? How efficient is instruction in the usual academic studies as well as in 
the newer or so-called modern subjects and activities? Is the plan economical in the sense 
that equal educational advantages cannot be procured by any other scheme except at greater 
cost? 

The survey report as a descriptive account.—The first of these functions— 
that of describing the Gary practice—is carried out very completely with 
respect to certain activities and very incompletely or not at all with respect 
to others. All features in the Gary scheme that are unique and striking are 
described in detail. Features that are “conventional” or “traditional” are 
passed by with but a few words. Illustrations of the latter are found in the 
meager references to various aspects of the high-school situation. 

The printed reports present two very different kinds of material. Volumes 
referred to as numbers 2 to 8 inclusive, in the foregoing footnote, give a 
detailed description, with some evaluation, of several important phases of 
the activities of the school system. The “General Account” has been issued 
as a separate volume which summarizes these, and in addition gives some 
new material. The special features of the Gary plan—namely, the unique 
school program, class and time schedules, innovations in the use of school 
plant, the carrying on of the special subjects (science, industrial work and 
household arts), and the measurement of the results of instruction are pre- 
sented in seven volumes, each of which treats separately one of these prob- 
lems. In most respects the General Account sums up the essential comments 
of the investigators of special problems as given in their separate reports. In 
fact in many cases the authors of the summary volume follow carefully the 
language of the collaborating investigators. 

In addition to the summaries of the other seven volumes which are given 
in the General Account, the authors include new material on the course of 
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study, the teaching staff, classroom instruction in the established subjects, 
auditorium and religious instruction, and problems of attendance and pro- 
motion. The chapter on the course of study describes in general running 
comment the content of the traditional subjects. It may be best character- 
ized as “special pleading” for a course of study which emphasizes as does 
Gary’s the special school activities. There is no evaluation or comparison 
of this practice with other kinds. The only adverse comment is found in 
statements which show that many teachers deviate considerably from the 
established time allotment. The chapter is descriptive merely. 

Similarly the chapter on the teaching staff is a general account of the 
training, experience, compensation, etc, of teachers, the essential facts of 
which are summarized in tabular form in the appendix. Again there is very 
little judgment or evaluation expressed concerning the status of the teaching 
staff. 

It is stated that the discussion of classroom instruction is based on obser- 
vation of 228 recitations in the various grades and subjects. A very con- 
siderable amount of time was spent with individual teachers. However, no 
definite standards for evaluating teaching are reported. It was not reported 
that any administrative devices were used to aid in forming careful judg- 
ments of the classroom work or of actual results obtained under the condi- 
tions of innovation and experimentation which is going on at Gary. That 
the statements in the chapter are all thoroughly general can best be illus- 
trated by the authors’ own summing up—a statement which doubtless will 
adequately describe the classroom instruction in nearly every school system 
of the same size in the country. Brevity of space does not permit of a detailed 
quotation at this point. The reader is referred to the concluding statements 
on pages 86 and 87. A short quotation from page 105 on “classroom tests” 
will illustrate the lack of definite statements in evaluating the work of the 
Gary schools: 


The results of testing the Gary schools do not invalidate the effort to socialize education, 
but it is evident that the Gary experiment has not yet successfully solved the problems 
involved in the socialization of education in so far as efficient instruction in the necessary 
common branches is concerned. 


1. Analysis of School Costs—The chapter on Costs in the General Account 
is a wholly inadequate presentation of the costs of the Gary schools. The 
writers content themselves with showing in this chapter that 


costs vary within a single system according to the quality of the facilities provided, the 
greater or less completeness with which they are used, and the educational opportunities 
offered. 


The six-page discussion is devoted merely to establishing a thoroughly 
accepted fact, namely, that 
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comparison of school costs is absolutely without significance unless the educational advan- 
tages for which expenditures were made are taken into consideration ............ There 
is little to be gained from the exhibition of what may be called lump costs of analyzed costs. 


To make clear the difficulties, illustrations are taken from the most 
obviously variable types of comparative costs; for example, costs for capital 
outlay and operation of school buildings. 

This issue of costs is referred to in varying detail in three parts of the 
report: (I) presumably in full in Bachman and Bowman’s special report on 
Costs, (2) in Strayer and Bachman’s Organization and Administration under 
the caption Comparative Costs, (3) in a six-page chapter in Flexner and 
Bachman’s General Account. 

The detailed discussion of cost by Bachman and Bowman aims to present 
merely the current costs of the Gary schools for the year 1915-16. One task 
is thoroughly performed: current expenditures for one year only for various 
kinds of service in Gary are carefully determined and presented in this report. 
Brief statistical tables in the body of the report supplemented by very detailed 
basic tables make clear to the reader, who is trained in the manipulation of 
school financial statistics, the current cost of the system. The tables will be 
relatively unintelligible, however, to the general run of superintendents, at 
least to those not trained in technical accounting terminology. The costs are 
discussed in such a way as to give, first,a perspective of the current costs of the 
entire system. This is followed by a statement of the current cost of regular 
day schools, of the school shops, of capital outlay for grounds, buildings and 
equipment, of fixed charges and a brief discussion of possible future develop- 
ments which the Gary Board of Education will meet in financing the system. 

It seems clear that in this volume the writers have presented a rigorously 
accurate statement of school expenditures classified in accordance with techni- 
cally correct accounting procedure. In reporting their facts they have 
departed radically, however, from the methods of classifying expenditures 
which are now most commonly accepted by school administrators and school 
accounting officers. Their tables are set up in such form, therefore, that 
superintendents who are classifying expenditures under the so-called “stand- 
ard form” (which is now used by more than 600 city systems in the United 
States) will find it very difficult, if not impossible, to make any comparisons. 
Futhermore, the elaborate statistical tables in which they present the details 
of expenditures for various kinds of service in Gary are of such character as 
to be almost of no use to the rank and file of school administrative officers. 
As a contribution to the training of school administrators in the standard- 
izing of their accounting practices and of their methods of studying school 
costs, the volume will be found distinctly wanting. 
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In presenting the current costs of the system the writers make very evi- 
dent the difficulties which are met in properly apportioning expenditures to 
various functions and services, and in accurately determining unit costs in a 
complicated school situation like that in Gary. They decline, however, to 
discuss the issue of comparative costs although it is one of the most important 
points of issue which arise in connection with any conspicuous educational 
innovation. A quotation from their report gives their attitude on the matter. 

The present report is confined entirely to the description and discussion of Gary expendi- 
tures. Comparison with other cities is not attempted. To have assembled data strictly 
comparable with Gary would have involved an equally thoroughgoing financial study of 
other cities. Nevertheless, those wishing to institute comparisons between Gary and any 
other school system will find the required detail for the Gary schools in the tables of the 
appendix, and will only need to make a similar cost classification and distribution for the 
system to be compared. 

Thus there is no attempt in their report to discuss the ability of the city 
to finance its schools, to determine in any comparative way the cost of those 
activities which may fairly be regarded as standardized from the standpoint 
of accounting procedure (for example, teaching costs). There is no evalua- 
tion of Gary’s practice of bonding itself, in the first ten years of its school 
history, to the legal limit. There are no recommendations to help Gary, or 
other cities which find themselves in comparable situations, to decide on the 
best way to finance school buildings. The report states that new buildings 
will be needed to the extent of at least $1,000,000 in the next ten years. (That 
it is not an unfair demand to make of a survey staff is shown by the reading 
of available literature on the subject of school bonds.) No definite conclu- 
sions are drawn in the discussion of the relative cost of industrial work in 
elementary schools. There is no analysis of the efficiency of business manage- 
ment, either in the large or in detail. The discussion of accounting methods 
is not accompanied by definite recommendations or suggestions for the 
improvement of the situation, either in Gary or in other cities. (That this 
could be done in a manner helpful to such cities is illustrated, for example, 
by the report of the Harrisburg survey issued by the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research.) Thus the report on school costs is merely descriptive 
not evaluative in any sense of the word. 

In the report on Organization and Administration the authors discuss the 
answer to the important question, “What does it cost?” in terms of service 
rendered rather than in terms of financial expenditure. The same general 
attitude is assumed here as in the report on Costs, toward the proposal to 
make a comparative analysis. However, their chapter does present some 
material. Evidence of a general sort is submitted and various helpful sum- 
mary statements are made comparing the cost of administering the Gary 
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program with that of administering the conventional elementary-school pro- 
gram. This discussion refers especially to comparative costs of the plant 
and to comparative costs of instruction. By collecting the judgments of 
several prominent school architects, they conclude that 

on the whole special facilities such as those in question (referring to gymnasium, auditorium, 


special rooms for handwork, cooking, and manual training) can be provided at approxi- 
mately the same initial cost as an equivalent capacity in standard classrooms. 


They come to such conclusions as the following: 


Hence other conditions and building standards being the same, plants of semi-modern 
schools always cost more than conventional plants of similar capacity and their relative 
expensiveness over conventional plants increases with the number of special facilities pro- 
vided. 

In contrast, all special facilities in schools like Emerson and Froebel, theoretically at 
least, contribute their part to class capacity. The plant of a semi-modern school is there- 
fore also relatively more expensive than plants like Emerson and Froebel, and under given 
conditions might, although it probably never would, be as much as $0 per cent more expensive. 

They refer likewise to the problem of the comparative cost of instruc- 
tion. After a careful analysis of the factors which contribute to instructional 
costs in “modern” schools like those in Gary, they say 

It appears that the instruction cost for teachers’ salaries in schools like Emerson and 
Froebel will be as much asin conventional schools and may easily run six per cent higher..... 
The Gary scheme is not cheap in the sense that it offers more and costs less; it is only cheap 
in the sense that it offers much more and costs at most only a little more. 

These statements are typical of the most intensive comparsions that are 
made with respect to the cost of the Gary as contrasted with conventional 
school practice. 

2. Organization and Administration.—The report on organization and 
administration is really a discussion of the program of studies, the school 
plant and its use, departmentalization throughout the elementary grades, 
rotation of classes, diversity of class schedules and variation in the size of 
instruction groups. These make up one of the two unique features of the 
Gary situation—the other is found in the variety of types of work offered 
in the elementary grades. Four types are provided: (1) academic work 
including reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, geography and 
history; (2) special work including handwork, drawing, science, cooking 
sewing, manual training, forge, foundry, print shop, etc.; (3) auditorium 
including singing, music on the phonograph, children’s performances on 
musical instruments, moving pictures, dramatics, individual or class exer- 
cises, etc.; (4) physical exercises and play including gymnasium exercises 
and play in the play room and playgrounds or athletic fields. 

In order to provide for these types of work, three of which are most 
commonly not found in conventional schools, radical] changes are made in 
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the distribution of time allotments and in the administration of classes. The 
day is lengthened to seven hours. 


In order that children may participate in a variety of special activities, courses in 
special work are from ten weeks to a half year in length and are taken in cycles. 

The school day is so apportioned among the four types of elementary instruction that 
the academic branches receive approximately the conventional amount of attention, and 
unusual emphasis is given to science, the industrial and household arts, auditorium, and 
physical training and play. 

Thus, without disturbing the time allowance of the conventional studies, but by increas- 
ing the number of special activities and by emphasizing their importance, Gary enlarges the 
field of elementary education and puts the elementary school in position to render a fuller 
service at once to the community and to the child. 


It is the judgment of the survey staff that 


the ideal of an enriched curriculum and enriched school life permeates the system through- 
out, for all schools, even those in the less favored districts, have some facilities, however 
meager, for nature study, gardening, household and industrial arts, physicial education, 
recreation and play. It is also worthy of note that there is a close relation between the plant 
provided and the program of studies offered. 


On the other hand, the surveyors think that the administrative devices 
which are characteristic of the Gary system are valuable but that they have 
been “pushed too far”. For example, 


that departmentalization has been somewhat overdone, that classes move too freely from 
room to room, that the program sequence of certain classes is more or less injudicious, and 
that instruction groups are now too small for economy, and now too large for effective 
teaching. 


One of the most helpful parts of the report is the discussion of the way 
in which the plant is used in a system like that of Gary. The summarized 
conclusions may profitably be reproduced. 


To summarize: The number of pupils a plant will accommodate under the new or 
departmental type of organization is determined by the requirements of the program fol- 
lowed and will vary with these requirements. 

With a rich and varied program, the pupil capacity of a modern plant will be greater 
under the new type of organization than under the classroom type of organization, as it 
permits the maximum use of both regular and special teachers and of all facilities. 

Special facilities cannot ordinarily be kept in use more than six hours a day whatever 
the type of organization, but the loss in a modern plant under the new type of organization, 
when the program is rich and varied, will never be as great as it would be under the old 
type of organization. 

Conditions are most favorable under the new type of organization when the instruction 
day is six hours, when the grade groupings are on the six-three-three plan, and when plants 
are erected in view of the requirements of particular programs and for the accommodation 
of a given number of classes. 

While a large plant offers the most favorable field of operation, the new type of organi- 
zation may be employed within limits in a school of any size having more than one teacher, 


The only remaining discussion in the report on Organization and Admin- 
istration is that on supervision and administration. This is by far the most 
critical and thoroughgoing discussion of the whole report so far as it has 
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yet approved. It shows that the administration in the schools is not efficient. 
The problems which have to be met—program-making, corridor conduct, 
attendance, records, etc.—although difficult of solution, have been dealt 
with successfully by the modern high schools of the country for years. That 
they are not being successfully dealt with in Gary is evident. The Gary 
school principal has little to do with the educational side of his school. He 
is shown to be a routine administrative officer. He has little or no responsi- 
bility for the quality of teaching. At the same time 

there is too little supervisory effort to organize the practices—many of them recent—for 
the achievement of the proposed aims of the Gary schools, too little close supervision to see 
whether the classroom work makes good the theories and aims adopted, and too little central 


endeavor to determine the quality of the pupils’ performances. In a word, the general 
supervision is inadequate in amount and ineffective in its results. 


What is said concerning the work of the principal and of the general 
supervisors can be duplicated for the supervisors of special subjects. These 
are really special teachers and exert little supervisory control over problems 
of teaching. Perhaps in no particular is the “demoralization” of the teach- 
ing situation (to quote the terms of the survey report) under conditions of 
lax supervisory and administrative control more evident than in those 
matters that have to do with making of programs for pupils, control of adher- 





ence to programs, deviations from them, etc. 


3. Industrial Work in Gary Schools.—One of the aspects of elementary 
education in Gary which is commonly regarded as somewhat unique to that 
city is the emphasis upon industrial work. Professor Richards discusses in 
a very objective and thoroughgoing way the carrying on of this work. The 
report consists of a general outline of the shop work in the Gary schools and 
a detailed discussion of the results of testing in the three larger schools—the 
Emerson, Froebel, and Jefferson. Two types of test were given: (1) a practi- 
cal or performance test, (2) a written test which is both informational and 
“reasoning” in character. The report brings out clearly two central features 
of industrial work in Gary: (1) all elementary children take part in some 
kind of handwork up to the age of 14. Above that the work is elective and 
few take it; (2) industrial work is on a “production” or maintenance basis. 
The instruction is given by skilled artisans and not by men primarily trained 
as teachers. The survey shows that the maintenance plan has both advan- 
tages and weaknesses. For the former we note that the pupils show 


evident interest and enjoyment in their work. One gains a strong impression at Gary that 
the school is not a secondary thing in the boy’s life, a thing to be escaped from as quickly 
possible, but that it is the big thing which commands by far the larger part of his energies 
and interests. 
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As for weaknesses Professor Richard says, 


On the other hand, the work in many of the Gary shops is narrow as to scope and 
extremely empirical as to method. There is lacking throughout a blending of instruction 
with construction that would serve to widen out the concrete experiences into returns of 
larger meaning..... In consequence there is practically no class instruction, little explana- 
tion of the reasons for common operations, and extremely limited information even as to 
the mechanism of the shop tools..... the fact is that instruction in any full sense has not 
been a serious item in the business of the maintenance and repair department..... Appar- 
ently no attempt has ever been made to have the pupils take notes of the simplest kind. No 
tests of shop or industrial information have been made. 


This typifies very well the survey’s vigorous evaluation of industrial 
work in Gary. 

A “Revision” of Educational Tests and Measurements.—Houghton Mifflin 
have published what appears on careful analysis to be a revision of Monroe, 
De Vossand Kelly’s Educational Tests and Measurements under the new title 
Measuring the Results of Teaching, by W.S. Monroe. The former book was 
issued in 1917 and was reviewed in these columns. The comment indicated 
that the earlier text was a fairly adequate summary of the tests available at 
that time, and that it would be a good introduction to the measuring move- 
ment for teachers and administrative officers. Measuring the Results of 
Teaching has been offered as a new publication, not as a revision. The 
author’s preface in the new book states that the aim of the new book is to 
serve as reading circle material for elementary-school teachers. No reference 
is made to the fact that at least half of the new publication is a verbatim 
reprint of the earlier one. Because of the outstanding interest among admin- 
istrative officers in this new field, the exact content of this book should be 
pointed out. 

That the book is largely a reprint of the earlier book is shown by an 
analysis of the chapters. Chapter I on Inaccuracy of School Marks repro- 
duces almost verbatim the first chapter of Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments. The same is true, to even a greater degree, of the chapter on spelling. 
Of the 28 pages, more than 20 pages are reprinted word for word from chapter 
IV of the earlier text. Most of the paragraph headings are changed and the 
connecting or transition sentences have been improved. No new material 
is given to aid in the teaching of spelling and some of the earlier material is 
omitted. The chapter on language and grammar (Ch. IX) has in large part 
been taken bodily from Chapter VI of Educational Tests and Measurements. 
The order of presentation of the composition scales and tests is different and 
a few new pages have been added bringing the discussion somewhat more up 
to date. The details of the presentation are in the main exactly the same. 
A brief chapter on measuring ability in geography and history is included in 
the new text which was not in the old text. It gives a very short treatment 
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of two geography tests and one history test, and refers to several others in a 
bibliographic way. There is no critical material in the chapter and very 
little interpretation to aid the elementary-school teacher in judging the 
validity of these tests and of best methods of using the results obtained from 
them. The chapter on handwriting, written in the first book by J. C. DeVoss, 
is in part reprinted in the new book. Part of the chapter is new. At least 
half, however, is taken paragraph by paragraph from the former text. 


The treatment of reading in Chapters II and III and of arithmetic in 
three chapters, IV, V, and VI, contains considerable new material. These 
are the two subjects on which Mr. Monroe has done most of his research 
work. Here the author does not attempt to discuss all or a majority of the 
available tests. He cites three in silent reading—his own, which is a relatively 
new one and one that has been used, criticized and evaluated much less than 
others which are available, Courtis’s new silent-reading test, and one of 
Thorndike’s. The “estimate of the value of reading tests” and “the service 
of reading tests” which appeared in the former book in the chapter written 
by F. J. Kelly has been enlarged and supplemented by very liberal quota- 
tions from recent learning studies in reading. A large body of material 
advising teachers how to correct defects in reading ability in children is 
summarized from these other studies. 

In these chapters on reading and arithmetic, therefore, the writer, as he 
says in his preface, “has done little more than bring together the results of a 
number of workers in this field.” Careful reading of this text together with 
the earlier one raises serious doubts as to the justification for the publica- 
tion of this material in this form. There is definite need for reading circle 
books in this field. The book as a whole could easily be justified for republi- 
cation if the content, style of presentation, etc., of the former book had been 
such as to warrant a rewriting, or if the new treatment had been a thorough- 
going improvement on the old one. Instances abound, however, in the new 
text in which diagrams, tables and terminology will be “over the heads” of 
the elementary school—especially the rural school teacher. The book 
contains almost no bibliography for the reader who wishes to go further in 
his study of educational measurement. The former book contained a good 
one—relatively complete. In the new book there is a valuable appendix 
which gives, in convenient tabular form, directions for ordering tests. The 
list, however, is only for those tests which are referred to in the text itself. 
This is a very incomplete list. 

Because of the facts stated above, it is difficult to justify in its present 
form the republication of this material. 
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An important handbook on School Buildings in Dr. Engelhardt’s' 4 
School Building Program for Cities school superintendents will find the first 
complete and practical set of suggestions for organizing and carrying out a 
systematic school-building program. The available literature is limited 
practically to a half dozen school survey reports. Dr. Englehardt has him- 
self been concerned with four of these. The technique which has been 
developed and the practical conclusions which have been arrived at in these 
reports are brought together in his book. They have been supplemented by 
many practical suggestions concerning the use of financial, building and social 
statistics and other facts which are reported by governmental agencies. 

The author conceives that a building program consists essentially of the 
measurement of population, the measurement of the school plant, and the 
measurement of the ability of the community to pay for extensions to the 
school plant. The study of population problems includes an analysis of the 
total and school populations and their relation to housing needs, together with 
the validity and improvement of methods of conducting the school census and 
the systematic registration of children. In discussing the measurement of 
the school plant, Dr. Englehardt shows, in a very helpful and practical way, 
how building score cards and other devices for evaluating the excellencies 
and defects of school buildings can be of definite assistance to school execu- 
tives. In this connection he makes available in handbook form the results 
of the use of such devices as secured in four city school surveys. Part III is 
devoted to financial considerations which are involved in providing additional 
school accommodations in a city system. The writer presents illustrative 
tables of wealth, indebtedness, and expenditures computed in terms of various 
units which will furnish boards of education and school superintendents 
definite means for comparison of their own situations with those of other 
cities exceeding in population 30,000. 

Critical reading of this book will commend it heartily to school superin- 
tendents and to committees of boards of educations who face the task of 
laying out a school-building program for their community. 

Supplementary Reading for the upper grades*—In the organization of 
courses of study during the past two decades there is clear a definite tendency 
to include materials which are related closely to the experiences of children. 
Supplementary reading material which is now being published provides 
important illustrations of the extent to which this is being done. More 


*N. L. Encetuarpt, Teachers College, Columbia University. Contributions to Educa- 
tion No. 96; 1918. Pp. ix+130. 

2By Cuester M. Sanrorp and Grace A. Owen. Laurel Book Co., Chicago, 1918. 
Pp. 203. 
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recently it is taking the direction of an emphasis upon developing ideals of 
Americanization. Modern Americans, as its title states, is a “biographical 
school reader for the upper grades” of the type just suggested. It is nearly 
unique in its field for it presents, as supplementary reading material for the 
the higher elementary grades, short interesting accounts of the early life of 
24 prominent American men and women. The list includes the following 
persons, all of whom are now living or have recently died: Woodrow Wilson, 
Thomas Edison, Alexander Bell, Roosevelt, Pershing, Taft, Luther Burbank, 
Clara Barton, George W. Goethals, James Whitcomb Riley, Helen Keller, 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, Robert E. Peary, Bryan, Henry Ford, Ben B. 
Lindsey, Frances E. Willard, Jane Addams, John Mitchell, Maude Ballington 
Booth, Carnegie, Anna Shaw, Ernest Seton-Thompson, John Wanamaker. 
The stories are very well written in language adapted to the interests and 
capacities of children fron ten to fourteen years of age. The body of the 
material emphasizes the childhood or youth of the person discussed. The 
point of view of this and many like publications is rather well stated in the 
following quotation from their introduction. 

“Tell us about real folks.” This is the request that comes to us again and again from 
children in the upper grades. In response to this appeal, the authors, in preparing “Modern 
Americans”, have attempted to give the pupils the worth-while things they like to read 
rather than the things adults think they ought to like. 

Those who have taught reading very long agree that the old-time hero stories have 
always had a peculiar charm for pupils. But all the heroes did not live in olden times; they 
are with us today. Why, then, isn’t it well to acquaint the children with present-day heroes? 
Young people in the upper grades are especially interested in the men and women who are 
actually doing things. They desire to study in school the persons they read about in the 
daily papers. Elihu Root recently said: “It seems sometimes as if our people were interested 
in nothing but personalities.” 

A Monograph reporting the Development of Education in the State of New 
York, 1777-1850'.—There is available little or no summarized literature on 

5 47, s 
the educational history of our country from the war of the Revolution to 
the middle of the 19th century. Our knowledge of this period is very incom- 
plete. To fill the gaps a series of volumes is in preparation by members 
and students of the Department of Education of The University of Chicago 
under the supervision of Dr. M. W. Jernegan. 

It is the purpose of these studies to analyze this (educational) legislation (of the vari- 
ous states) and make it intellegible, in chapters which will set forth the general factors that 
account for the legislation, its characteristic features, the relation of the state to administra- 


tion, support, teachers, curriculum and other features of the public systems established, 
t Educational Legislation and Administration in the State of New York from 1777 to 
7850. By Elsie G. Hobson. No. 1 of Vol. III of Supplementary Educational Monographs 
published in conjunction with The School Review and the Elementary School Fournal, 
November, 1918. Pp. 268. $1.60. Paper. Distributed by the Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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including elementary, secondary, and higher institutions. Other chapters, varying with 
individual states, will deal with special types of legislation involving such subjects as the 
development of city systems, the management of land grants for education, the relation of 
the state to special classes of public educational institutions, such as those for defective 
classes, and to private institutions as shown in the charters granted or acts establishing. 


The first of these investigations is reported in a monograph which deals 
with educational legislation in New York. It is a detailed report of the con- 
ditions and influences under which New York first developed a system of 
schools and of the beginnings and growth of the dual system of control during 
the last quarter of the 18th century and the first half of the 19th. It gives 
those details of educational history which are necessary to form an adequate 
judgment of the specific influences which contributed to the larger develop- 
ments of education during that time. 

A new book on the making of textile fabrics.—The chief funtion of a new 
book by Miss Kissell* is to trace the mechanical improvements devised by 
peoples through the world to increase the production of textile fabrics. The 
emphasis is placed upon primitive rather than modern methods of manu- 
facture. As an illustration of this, no attempt is made to explain the mechani- 
cal problems met in the complex, modern spinning and weaving machines 
other than by the use of well selected illustrations. 

The material is arranged in outline form with about 40 pages of descrip- 
tive matter, to which cross reference is made in the outline. This form of 
organization makes it easy to compare each type of spinning or weaving with 
the simple or more complex forms, and increases the value of this book for 
reference. 

Distinctly, the most valuable part of this book is the very complete and 
detailed bibliography which includes page references to illustrations and to 
each special aspect of the manufacturing processes. 


Il. CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 
THE PAST MONTH 
A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 
THEORY, AND PRACTICE 


ARCHIBALD, RayMonp Care. The Training of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, 1918. 
Bulletin, 1917, No. 27. Paper. Pp. 289. 





t May Lots Kisseti. Yarn and Cloth Making Pp. xxvii+-252; Macmillan Company, 
1918. 
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Macmillan Co., 1918. Pp. xv+342. 

Gottoms, JosEpH. That Year at Lincoln High. New York: Macmillan, 

1918. Pp. 290. $1.35. 
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Press, 1918. Pp. 143. 

Martuews, SHAILer. The Spiritual Interpretation of History, Cambridge: 
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Litre, Brown & Co., 1918. Pp. 282+347. $0.65 each. 

Bryant, Sara Cone. J am an American. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1918. Pp. 159. $0.60. 

Burnuam, SmitH. Our Beginnings in Europe and America. Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Co., 1918. Pp. xvi+375. 

Lippitt, Louisa C. Personal Hygiene and Home Nursing. New York: 
World Book Co., 1919. Pp. viit+256. $1.28. 

Tappan, Eva Marcu. The Little Book of the War. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. v+138. 

Mutets, Lenore E. Sunshine Lands of Europe. New York: World Book 
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War Time Drawing. New York: Institute for Public Service, 1918. Paper. 
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C. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
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1918. Pp. vii+180. $0.88. 
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——— Modern European Civilization. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1918. Pp. xxli+710. $1.80. 


BALDENSPERGER, FERNAND, ED. Les Traits Eternels de la France. Yale 
University Press, 1918. Pp. go. $1.00. 


Bishop, AvARD LoncLey, and ALBERT GaLLoway KELLER. Industry and 
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Bow tn, Wiii1aM R. and Georce L. Marsu. Vocational English. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1918. Pp. 396. 


Go_pBERGER, Henry H. English for Coming Citizens. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1918. Pp. xx+236. 


Reynotps, A. B. Latin Reader. Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co., 1918. 
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Washington, D.C. Pp. 23. 
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Recent Issues of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Washington, 
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